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“LEYS WRITE HIM,” 
SHE SAYS 





— great moment in the life of the writer who is to succeed comes when he 
decides to quit expecting great moments. His crisis, the turning point, arrives 
when something happens, when his intelligence takes charge of his actions, and 


he realizes that he can’t count on miracles of inspiration, can’t succeed first and 
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learn how to succeed afterwards. His wife reads one of my books, grasps my plea 
for principles as well as practice, and says to her discouraged, spare-time writer 


husband, “Let’s write him.” He decides to ask me to tell him what's wrong with 
his understanding of the art he’s trying to practice. He writes to us. That may 
be his greatest moment and it may be yours if you, like hundreds of others, will 
do likewise. 
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I receive letters from writers in trouble who express surprise that Paul Gallico 
in his “Confessions of a Story Writer’ mentions having studied with me at the 
beginning of his career. Fancy a writer like Gallico having a teacher! Why not! 


Many other writers, from top magazine writers to famous novelists, have at some 


time come to us for help. Their stories and advice to you are contained in our 
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pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is free and will be sent you on request. 
How to start right, literary principles versus formulas, the problem of an agent, 
your chances of success — these topics are discussed in this document. It’s 


yours by return mail. Send for it. 


If you want the help of a critic who is recognized as an authority, who is 
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friendly, articulate, and honest, who is himself an ex-editor and a successful 


ee 


writer, send a manuscript. The fee is $5 for an editorial appraisal, $10 for a col- 
laborative criticism. These cover single manuscripts, fact or fiction, not over five 
thousand words; for additional words, a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” for story writers (35,000 sold to date), is $3; our “Technique of the Novel,” 
for novelists, a new book, is $3.50; either sent by return mail. 


G.I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER CAMELIA W.UZZELL OKLAHOMA 
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Fiction vs. Propaganda 
Sir: 

I have read Walt Sheldon’s article, “Oh for a 
Tenor in Taos,” to appear in your May issue and 
am returning the galleys. 

I could go into a long discussion of the im- 
plications of the present “cold war’ and of how 
this story fits into the whole picture of the 
American press, but that is not my job. Fiction 
has never proven to be a good medium for naked 
political propaganda, and Mr. ShelZon, realizing 
this, got caught on the horns of a dilemma when 
he tried to give his action story a meaning 
and a concrete significance in the current scheme 
of the world. In editing “Counterblow,” I added 
a brief paragraph which has the hero sweating 
it out as he flies over the world to bomb Russia, 
wishing the brass hats in both camps could be up 
there with him. 

Hoping this doesn’t make me out a Red in 
the eyes of your readers, I am, 

Knox Burcer, Acting Fiction 
Editor, Collier’s, 

250 Park Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Perceptive Writing Wanted 
Sir: 

For some time now, Seventeen has been staff- 
writing most of its non-fiction. We don’t want 
to discourage free-lance articles altogether—there 
is still a small proportion being bought—but the 
chances are so slight that an article query rather 
than the completed manuscript would serve our 
mutual purposes much better. 

A considerable number of writers send us 
poetry and filler material, which we do not use 
at all. We-do buy a limited number of quizzes 
and suitable cartoons (usually from roughs). 

Our major purchasing is in the fiction field 
and we are constantly on the look-out for new 
writers. Many of the stories that have appeared 
in Seventeen are the first sold by their authors 
and, since our requirements are so special, we 
will work through many revises on any story 
that holds possibilities for us. Our stories must 
be about teen-age—adolescent—problems, situa- 
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Four story may have all the suspense 
of a strapless evening gown, and the in- 
genuity of a John Fredericks hat — but 
do your slips show? A manuscript that 
shows erasures, finger prints and gouges 


' will make the editor write you off as an 


amateur. 

Don’t let this happen to you... use 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. You can erase 
without a trace on its special patented sur- 
face. Words, sentences, whole paragraphs 
of mistakes can be flicked off with an or- 
dinary pencil eraser cleanly, smoothly — 
leaving no fuzzy spots. Retyped spots 
come up crisp, clear. 

Have your own stationer demonstrate 
Corrasable’s erasable “magic.” Or send 
a dime and this coupon for your own 
sample of the “author’s bond.” 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. C, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 
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WRITE TO SELL! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 

sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 
ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calf. 








Announcing the Second Annual 


CORN BELT WRITERS’ _ 
June 15-17, 19 
WORKSHOPS IN FICTION, Pein LITERATURE, 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES, PCETRY. 
For information, address 
LMO SCOTT WATSON, Director 
IMinois Wesleyan University Bloomington, ILinois 








SALABLE. TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat Minor Editing 
Fifty cents per 1000 words Carbon Free 
Discount on Books Poetry Ic a Line 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








’ ceteheaiintenediemnaicitaiees eegenie cana 
ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian. Spanish, German 
Internat.onal Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 


pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbiit 6-0492 
342 Madicon Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















tions and experiences. We cannot use most ju- 
veniles or even those written for the so-called 

“‘teens’”—such as novels intended for the twelve- 
to-sixteen group. 

We want writing as accomplished, as percep- 
tive, as deft in characterization as that in the 
adult field. But the writer must limit his material 
to the level of emotional understanding of the 
reader. Sex, if it enters a sto:y at all, must be 
handled with great delicacy; no smoking, no 
drinking. We shy away from jive talk and 
bobby -soxers, wanting no caricatures ; we deplore 
adult sentimentality that amounts to condes- 
cension. And we beg authors to think of extend- 
ing the situations in their stories rather than 
repeating, as they unfortunately seem to do, 
standard plots. The one about the girl who 
hasn’t been invited to The Dance or The Prom 
comes in day after day, and seldom w:th the 
fresh, sensitive treatment that justifies re-use. 

We are very flexible as to length and will con- 
sider anything from short-shorts to serials. Manu- 
scripts are read promptly; any story not returned 
in a week is probably going the reader-rounds 
for serious consideration. 

Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor, 
Seventeen, 
11 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 
Pulp Market 
Sir: 

Are ~~ interested in the statistics of pulp 
writing? 

The 1939 “Year Book listed 152 pulp maga- 
zines, with a total production of 1226 issues that 
year. 

The 1949 Year Book lists 122 pulp books, 
with 847 issues of said magazines scheduled to 
hit the stands this year. 

At 70,000 words per issue, the 879 issues 
scheduled for 1949 will uce a total of slightly 
less than 60,000 words. 

The answer? If you are stuck in this racket 
(as I seem to be) the only answer I know is to 
write *em better and better. Since my sales 
run about 97% of production, I’m not worried 
yet, but the minute that 97% shows signs of 
dropping, I’m goirg to start looking for one of 
those three-dollar-a-day paradises you are always 
talking about. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 

help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 


we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript, 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed c'rcular 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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Or am I wrong about the price of paradises 
these days? 

If you want to know who I am, I write science- 
fiction and westerns. I’ve been eleven years in 
this business, I’ve sold some zillion words to more 
than 25 different magazines, and currently I am 
en the back. cover of Blue Book and the front 
cover of Ranch Romances. 

Rosert Moore WILLIAMS, 
946 Goodfellow Blvd., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


All-Fiction: Conference 
Sir: : 

The first Writers’ Conference devoted exclu- 
sively to fiction will be held this summer at 
Marlboro College in Marlboro, Vermont, under 
the administration of Walter Hendricks, president 
of the college, and under the direction of John 
Farrar and Margaret Petherbridge Farrar. 

The Marlboro Conference will be centered 
around courses in the technique of novel and 
short-story writing, with ample time allotted fcr 
individual and group discuss;ons of work in 
progress. 

The daily program will be supplemented with 
evening meetings, featuring visiting lecturers talk- 
ing on such subjects as: Research and the His- 
torical Novel, Development of the Short Story, 
Symbolism in the Contemporary Novel, Fiction 
and Its Relation to the Motion Picture, The 
Technique of the Mystery Story, What Direction 
Will the Modern Novel Take, etc. 

The Conference will run from August 14 to 
August 27. The fee for participating members, 
including conferences and lectures, will be $100. 
The fee for auditors will be $75. These fees are 
inclusive and cover tuition, room, and board. 

Besides Walter Hendricks, president .of Marl- 
boro College, poet and scholar ; John Farrar, edi- 
tor and chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Farrar, Straus and Co.; and Margaret Pether- 
bridge Farrar, editor and author; among the 
permanent staff and visiting lecturers will be: 

Olin Clark, story editor of Metro-Go'dwyn- 
Mayer; Don Congdon, formerly editor of Simon 
& Schuster and of Collier’s, now associated with 
the Harold Matson Agency; Peter DeVries, nov- 
elist and short story writer, member of the New 
Yorker staff; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, 
short story writer; Shirley Jackson, novelist and 
short story writer; Ludwig Lewisohn, novelist, 
critic, professor of comparative literature at 
Brandeis University ; Fulton Oursler, senior editor 
of Reader’s Digest, former editor of . Liberty, 
novelist, playwright; Elizabeth Page, novelist, and 
author of “The Tree of Liberty’; Vincent 
Sheean, journalist, correspondent, and novetist ; 
Roger W. Straus, Jr., editor, and president of 
Farrar, Straus and Co.; Frederic Van de Water, 
novelist, and author of “Catch a Falling Star” 
and “The Reluctant Rebel”; Nicholas Wreden, 
author and translator, editor-in-chief of E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what the former 
editor of Liberty said on this. subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who w.ll take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


Sells 95 Stories and 
Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor ir.end, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly 
appreciated, especialiy since | fin- 
ished my N. l. training some 
time ago and, consequently, have 
no call on your service, Here is 
concrete evidence that interest in 
your students continues indefinitely. 
To date now, I have sold 95 stor.es 
and novelettes to 20 national maga- 
zines. ’—Darreil Jordan, P.O. lsox 
279, Friendship, N. Y. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE 


HE Newspaper Institute of Amer:ca offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their :ncome 
by fiction and artic.e writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your jaent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logc, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do so are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the praciical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York City Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You deve‘op your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. You ‘‘cover’’ actual 


assignments such as metropolitan re- 
orters get. Although you work at 

nome, On, your own time, you are con- 

stantly guided by experienced writers. VETERANS: 

improved chances of making sales. COURSE 

Ma:l the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the Writing APPROVED 

tion! Newspaper Institute of America, 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

(Founded 1925) 








i 
It is real.y fascinating work. Each 

week you see new progress. In a 

mitter of months you can _ acquire 

you’re ready for market with greatly 

Aptitude Test. It requires but a few FOR 
minutes and oy ng. So mail the 

coupon now. Make the first move VETERANS’ 
able occupation—writing for publica- TRAINING 


the coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. Then 
towards the most enjoyable and profit- 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Apiitude Test and further information 

about wr.ting for profit as promised in WriTer’s 
Dicest, May. 





Mr. 

Mrs. CORSE HORE ESO HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE SEH EH EH SESE ES 
Miss 

Address oe Pins ochn tds 2e8 nn ans oad iain eee 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. B!ll of Rights. 
All corr d fid lal. No sal will callon you. 7-E-669 





Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 
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DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world - 
as publisher, motion-picture story agent, and 
writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright and 
co-founder of Covici-Friede I published the first 
books of Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
Dorothy. Parker, Clifford Odets, Philip Barry, 
Anita Loos and Sally Benson, as well as books by 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, George S. 
Kaufman, H. Bedford-jones, Fulton Oursler, 
Frances Marion, fohn Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene 
Fowler and Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but 
a few. As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick 
and A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Morley, 
Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten and 
Dudley Nichols, among many others, and also 
acted as motion-picture representative for books 
from virtually every major publisher and literary 
agent in the country. As a writer I have con- 
ducted a column in ‘The Hollywood Reporter’, 
published articles in ‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Coun- 
try’, and written a novel in collaboration with 
H. Bedford-Jones (‘John Barry’, published by 
Creative Age Press), as well as my memoirs of 
the 1920’s, ‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


I now offer the sum total of my experience to 
you. Every manuscript submitted to me will be 
read by me personally, and I will tell you, con- 
structively and in detail, exactly what I think of 
it, and why. If I feel that it can be made salable 
—to book publishers, magazines or motion-pic- 
tures—I will work with you step by step as you 
follow my specific suggestions for revisions and 
re-writing. I set no limit on the amount of work 
which I will do with you. My sole object is to 
help you realize all the possibilities in your manu- 
script. And when I feel that your manuscript is 
ready for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it for 
you on the usual ten per cent basis. 


If I undertake to work with you on your manu- 
script-I will do so on a purely speculative basis of 
twenty per cent of.the actual monies received by 
you from the sale of your manuscript. The only 
set fee you ever pay for my services is your 
original reading fee ($15.00 for manuscripts of 
up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for manuscripts of up 
to 20,000 words, $25.00 for manuscripts of up to 
30,000 words, and $50.00 for novels), and this 
fee will be refunded to you in full when your 
manuscript is sold. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


Hemet, California 
S@eeeceeceeeeseseeeeeeeoeeeeeeeee 
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Since enrollment at the Marlboro Conference 
will be limited, inquiries about admission should 
be sent as soon as possible. The submission of 
some piece of fiction writing will be required of 
each applicant. Address: 

WALTER HENDRICKS, 
Marlboro College, 
Marlboro, Vermont. 


Too-Early Success 
Sir: 

Enclosed is a letter to me from James Aswell, 
author of the recent novel “The Midsummer 
Fires,’ and contributor of serials to the big 
slicks for the last twenty-five years. I had re- 
quested the letter for my book page, but it is of 
such interest to writers that I pass it on to you. 

MARGARET YouNG, Literary Editor, 
Beaumont Enterprise. 


Dear Margaret: 

This is a dark, rainy day; I seem to be stuck 
on all projects in hand and since my discipline 
demands that I sit at the typewriter another hour, 
I’d like to answer your request. 

Too-early success can be more damaging to a 
writer than drink or frustration in a garret—and 
I am one who always deemed baloney the silly 
rationalization that suffering “enobled” character. 
Suffering and misfortune do no such thing: they 
warp and embitter as everyone except writers of 
the ‘“‘how-to-be-happy” books well knows, Still, 
too-€arly success for a writer can destroy him— 
warp his values, undermine his industry, con- 
vince him that his instinct which from childhood 
told him he was embarked on the most difficult 
career on earth is wrong, that it is, on the con- 
trary, a pushover. 

The truth is no one ever really learns to write 
as a swimmer learns to swim or as an aerialist 
learns the high wire. It is possible only to learn 
to write relatively, against those who have learned 
to write less well. And when, as happened to me 
at 23, you find all your stuff selling, bid for, 
praised by editors, you almost instantly begin to 
live a lie. You may reorient and recover later, 
but you cannot resist the lie. 

When I was 23 I was working for Hearst in 
New York and after writing for newspapers all 
day I went home and wrote for myself at night. 
No, not for myself, entirely. That is part of 
another lie. I wrote hoping for an audience, but 
not really expecting one soon. In one month I 
sold stories to three of the biggest magazines 
(Collier’s, College Humor and Red Book), and 
I decided the world was my oyster. I multiplied 
the sum received for the three stories by twelve, 
added in my newspaper income—no, on second 
thought, I would tell off my superiors and quit— 
and computed my annual income. I was rich, 
successful, with all adversaries slain, at 23. 

Then I got a contract, or my agent did—I 
was replete with agent, a flossy one, all of a 
sudden—for twelve stories a year at $1,000 each 
from the old, booming’ College Humor. This 
added the deadly opiate of a mythical “security” 
—advocates of the “welfare” state please note— 
to my proliferating malady. 
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JACK WOODFORD 





TELLS YOU 


How to Write 
and Sell a Novel 


The trade secrets of one of 
America’s most successful novelists 


@ How to make money out of writing 

®@ Why novels are more lucrative than 
short stories 

@ What kind of person makes the best 
novelist 

© How to choose a subject 

© How to discover your own technique 

@ How to use your subconscious mind in 
writing 

@ How to submit a novel for publication 

@ How to avoid editors’ changes 

® How to be your own publisher — 

... all the truth and nothing but the truth about 

Authors’ Agents, Publishers, Editors, Literary 

Teas, Critics, How Bestsellers Are Born. 





JACK WOODFORD is one of today’s most widely-read 
novelists. His 18 books have sold a total of 4 million 
copies in all editions. He has taught thousands of writers 
how to write. Now, in HOW TO WRITE AND SELL A 
NOVEL, he explains in one brash, unorthodox book all 
the lessons that he has learned through 2 decades of 
creating and marketing his own successful writing. 

Whether you are a writer—or just a reader who 
wants to know the real story of what goes on in authors’ 
minds and publishers’ offices—you’ll be amazed and 
enlightened by this revealing information on what kind 
of novel is salable, how to go about writing it, and bow- 
to sell your novel when you've got it written. Only $3.00 


SEND NO MONEY NOW, unless you wish. Examine this 
book free for 10 days. If it does not tell you more of the 
important trade secrets of successful novel-writing than any 
other book you've ever read,.return it for a full refund. 
Just mail this coupon. 


f THE WOODFORD PRESS, 40 E. 23 St.,N. Y. 10 


Please send me HOW TO WRITE AND SELL A NOVEL @ 
$3.00. When the postman delivers it, I will deposit 
with him $3.00 plus a few cents postage. If not com- 
pletely delighted, I may return the book in 10 days 
for a full refund of purchase price. 


NAME......... 


CBBT ..rcrrerererecessevccsssonrscorccocessssccesooses ZONE........ STATE... 


( 
0 Check here if you wish to save postage by remitting 
now. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Can you take frank criticism? Do you need 
literary guidance? Individual assistance? 
| have directed writers since 1935. Your 
problems solved by mail or by interview. 
Novels, short fiction, articles, plays. Ghost- 
writing. Editing, revision, collaboration. 
Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT ON NOVELS 


Information upon request: Prompt service. 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. SU 13458 
North Holiywood, California 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE THIS YEAR! 
PERSONAL COACHING AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


RESERVE Now, ree to 2 mo. (July- a Fa Room, meal pri. 














instr. In N. is. Tenth year. (Ms. crit. all year by “wast i. j 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITE HERE'S Ow! {Basic Technique)....+++++- $1.0) 
2—WwRi Teast HELP YOURS SS! (Formulas)....-esee-s 2.0 
3—WRITERS: LET Ss PLOL! t ere ything)...+.++-. 2.5 
4—WRILrERS: BARE. T SELL! « ar : @). we ee 2.0 
5—WRITERS: LeAd TO EAN! (New proach to wr. ting) - 2.5 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 t) »es explained) . 3.0 
21312 Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Ilino's 
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WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


In The Rocky Mountains 
Un‘versity of Colorado 
Boulder, Co'orado 
July 25 — August 12 
Write for Information 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











For accurate, neat and dependable work consult: 


GLORIA SHAIN, 7yp2 


45¢ per thousand words, plus return envelope and 
postage. One carbon free. 


82-35 Grenfell Street, Kew Gardens, New York 


Vi. 9-78 








I quit my newspaper job. I leased a brand- 
new “studio” apartment in one of Manhattan’s 
plushest stone warrens. I brought in decorators 
and workmen. I had cut a window between the 
huge, dormered living room and the bedroom 
carpeted in black solidly and dominated by a 
specially built Lucullan dais bed. 

And for a fleeting time I knew a triumphant 
giddiness, a sort of nose-thumbing superiority to 
the crawling, sinister, jungle-city, which I had 
conquered by a quick rabbit-punch before it had 
even recognized me: as an antagonist. That was 
precisely what it was—a rabbit-punch, a trick, a 
premature and precocious swapping of the small- 
change of talent (freshness, passion, facility and 
an authentic love affair with the English language 
by which I am still smitten) for what was not 
even “success” but a transitcry run of luck. 

Behind my soaring satisfaction with myself was 
a firmly repressed doubt and apprehension. I was 
not quite an utter fool even there at the top 
(or the bottom), and it had been too easy. There 
was a haunting disillusion, too, with the profes- 
sion I had chosen—like the haunting d'sillusion 
from an exquisitely beautiful girl who also proves 
too easy. 

Then 1 found nothing was easy. In six months 
I had come face to face with the Depression; 
College Humor was failing; my attitude toward 
writing was monstrously subverted into the “T’ll 
knock off a story this weekend” syndrome of 
death. I was living on rice, my ’phone was cut 
off. I eould sell nothing I wrote. I still had 
facility, but insecurity eats at that when it is 
the insecurity of your own identity rather than 
worry over mere money; and at 24 I did not 
know how people really were. No one can have 
more than intuition about people at 24; he 
can’t know. 

I went back to my newspaper job and humbly 
resumed the never-completed, maddening, pro- 
foundly thrilling labor of learning to write a 
little better. But for three years I could not write 
anything at all except routine newspaper copy, 
and that with the most agonizing difficulty I 
had ever known. I had to wait until every fleck 
and stain of that corrosive lacquer of too-early 
success had worn off. 

JAMES ASWELL. 


Let's Organize 
Sir: 

How does one go about organizing a writers’ 
club. In this city of 12,000 people, surely there 
are some besides myself interested in writing. 
We have teen-agers clubs, men’s clubs, women’s 
clubs. How about joining forces and adding a 
writers’ group to these? 

Louise HockMan, 
121 W. 2nd Ave., 
S. Williamsport, Pa. 





HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 





CHESTER C. BEMIS, Assoc-iate 





Have you something new and fresh to 

offer? If you have. we can sell it. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 

ABOUT WRITING and geLL ING 

SCRFEN STORIES and ETTING 

YOUR _ BOOK PUBLISHED. FREE 
a TO WRITERS. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


1317 North Brighton St. 
Burbank, California 
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How to Become an Editor 
Sir: 

More than 25 of the top figures in the pub- 
lishing field will lecture at Radcliffe College’s 
course in publishing procedures to be held this 
summer from June 27 to August 5. 

Visiting lecturezs include Edward Weeks, edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly; Stuart Rose, as- 
sociate editor of the Post; Charles Ferguson of 


+ Reader’s Digest ; George Stevens, maraging edi- 
> 


tor, J. B. Lippincott Co., Cyrilly Abels, executive 
editor, Mademoiselle; Ken McCormick, editor-in- 
chief, Doubleday and Co., Inc.; and William 
Sloane, president, William Sloane Associates. 

The course is designed to provide college 
graduates with a knowledge of job requirements 
and opportunities in the book and magazine 
fields. 

Further information on the course may be 
obtained from: 

Tue APPOINTMENT BuREAU, 
Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Contest Extended 
Sir: 
The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation an- 


nounces that due to the embargo on American 
Express which has delayed many manuscripts, 
they will extend the clcsing date of their annual 
contest from April 15th to June Ist. Entry 
blanks must accompany all manuscripts. 

Juuian Messner, INc., 

8 West 40th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Comic Confessions 
Sir: 

We are in the market for confession and 
romance scripts for comic books from people who 
have either sold to the comics or regular con- 
fession magazines. 

An outline of plot must be submitted before 
Story is assigned. Page rates are good—from 
$7.50 to $10.00, depending on quality. We pay 
on acceptance. 

Submit all ideas to: 

ELAINE ALLEN, 
Quality Comics, 
25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Sad Old Story 
Sir: 

Mounting newspaper producticn costs have 
forced us to discontinue our poetry department, 
and The Tidings is no longer a market for verse. 

James L. Durr, Poetry Editor, 
1005 E. Grandview Ave., 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 





AND NOW, COLLIER’S 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have just told you about a SATURDAY 
EVENING POST sale we made for one of 
our students. Now you can see the work of 
another student—in COLLIER'S. Watch 
for THE WIDOW’'S MITE. 


We mention this new author, and others 
like her, because she and they, are examples 
of what we mean when we say that SSW 
students sell and continue selling. 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and con- 
tinue to get their share of checks. We are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal 
and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the 
famous writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, 
realistic and practical result of the author's experi- 
ence in selling 2,C00 stories and 35 books. TRIAL 
AND ERROR is included with the assignment. 


Send now for FREE information about this proved 
and approved course in commercial fiction writing. 
It will tell you about the students who started selling 
while they were still working with us, and others who 
have established themselves in the writing field. Most 
of the sales were made through our selling agent, one 


-of the best in the business, who will handle your 


salable course stories on a straight 10% commission 
basis. 
30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your 


successful writing career, as it has been for others. 
Clip it, fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL MA 
2 East 43th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name .. 


Address 


the State of New York. 





File Your Claim 


Sir: 

This is to advise that our Company has been 
reorganized and with new capital will resume 
publication of our Negro Traveler Magazine with 
a May issue. All writers who have a claim against 
this Company should file same immediately so 
that this matter can be cleared up at once. 

CLARENCE M. 
Publisher, 
The Negro Traveler, 

11717 So. Vincennes Ave., 
Chicago 43, Ill. 


MaRKHAM, Jp., 


Tap Masonic Lore 
Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining short material, 
400 to 1000 words, with illustrat‘ons, of interest 
to Masonic families everywhere. 

The readers of Masonic Tidings are members 
of Masonic Lodges, Eastern Star, De Molay, 
Job’s Daughters, Shrine and Ladies’ Auxiliaries, 
Scottish Rite Consistory, Knight Templars, White 
Shrine, Amaranth, etc. 

In the various Masonic affiliated lodges and 
temples, libraries and museums there are many 
interesting illustrations, art and pictures, modern 
and historical, that would make good material 
for Tidings. We would like photo copies of these. 
Many Masonic people have collections of il- 








lustrations and books from Which material could 
be culled. 

Inspiring, idealistic, wholesome short fiction, 
amusing anecdotes and incidents are used. Un- 
usual photographs of Masonic activities (modern 
and historic), of the “keepsake” quality, will also 
be welcomed. 

We pay lc to 5c per word. Photos bring $3 
to $10. 

Masonic Tidings, 
1445 North 5th St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 


Sport News 
Sir: 

Sportsvue, a slick paper house organ for Mac- 
Gregor Goldsmith, Inc., is published six times a 
year during the school year, and is distributed 
free to coaches and industrial recreation directors. 

We need articles of 1000 to 1200 words based 
on interviews with big-name coaches, recreation 
directors, and trainers, explaining techniques 
which will enable less experienced men to do a 
better job. 

Pay is 3c and up, a month before publication, 
$3.50 to $5.00 for photos. Issues are planned 
six months in advance so better query first. 


SPORTSVUE, 
321 Talbott Bldg, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 










































It's not dignified to YELL — it's more polite to speak softly. But heavens to Betsy, we're going 
to risk being undignified for a change because we think we should SHOUT to the high heavens 
about our new, amazing MANUSCRIPT OFFER and our NINETY DAY, 6-POINT PLAN on 
writing fiction to SELL! For some time now we've been of the opinién that a great many 
people honestly want aid with their writing, but that they just cannot attempt the usual high- 
priced methods of collaboration. We have therefore worked out this unusual new offer for 
all of you who wish to learn how to write to SELL: 

** FIRST — We shall criticize, for only $1.50, any one of your fiction manuscripts up to five 
thousand words in length. THERE ARE NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS OFFER, BELIEVE US! 
* * SECOND — If we find the material worthwhile, and only if you wish us to do so, we shall 
accept this first manuscript as one in a series of six (maximum 30,000 words) to be used in our 
NINETY DAY, 6-POINT PLAN for learning to write marketable fiction. Fee for enrolment in 
the entire plan is on!y $19.50 — and we can honestly state we know of no other offer of its kind 
which comprises such a comprehensive course of writing essentials at such an extremely low cost. 
This is not a circularized, stereotyped plan, but an entirely PERSONAL CONTACT between 
THE REINES LITERARY SERVICE and YOU, THE AUTHOR. We use no mimeographed forms— 
no ironclad formulas. 

We cannot guarantee the length of time during which this offer will remain in effect. ENROLL- 
MENT IN OUR NINETY DAY, 6-POINT PLAN WILL BE LIMITED TO THE FIRST 
ACCEPTABLE NUMBER OF PERSONS SENDING US WORK WHICH WE THINK IM- 
PORTANT ENOUGH TO MERIT OUR ATTENTION. We therefore urge each and every 
one of you to mail us AT ONCE one of your fiction manuscripts of five thousand words or 
less along with $1.50, for criticism and possible acceptance in our plan. 

** NOVELISTS AND NON-FICTION WRITERS: We shall be glad to furnish upon request 
details of our special opportunity for authors in these fields. 


(Submissions of any type of manuscripts must be accompanied by stamped, addressed return envelopes. ) 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


82-35 GRENFELL AVENUE — KEW GARDENS, NEW YORK — _ Virginia 9-7808 
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Moncado Military History Award 
Sir: 

The American Military Institute announces a 
competition for The Moncado Military History 
Award of Five Hundred Dollars. This award is 
designed to stimulate the writing of scholarly 
works on military subjects. 

Manuscripts in English, treating any phase of 
American Military history, which make a definite 
contribution to the field, are solicited. They may 
be on such subjects as military administration, 
armament, personnel, policy, strategy, tactics and 
theory. The term military includes all forces of 
the land, sea and air. 

Manuscripts submitted will be considered by 
a Committee of Judges to be announced later. 
In making the award, which will include an at- 
tractive publishing arrangement, the Committee 
will consider subject matter, organization, treat- 
ment, quality of research, and literary excellence. 

Manuscripts must be submitted on or before 
June 30, 1950, and should be addresssed to: 

Jacos B. LisHCHINER, 
General Secretary, 
American Military Institute, 
1115 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Piper Pays You 
Sir: 

Ours is a monthly publication directed to 
members, officials, and enthusiasts of Drum and 
Bugle Corps throughout the country. 

With the summer activities just around the 
corner, we find ourselves caught short-staffed in 
the midst of an expansion program. 

Thus, we would appreciate hearing from writers 
interested in receiving possible assignments from 
us with a view toward becoming regular corre- 
spondents. We are especially desirous of locating 
correspondents in the south, midwest, west coast 
and the northwest since the New York-New Jer- 
sey-Pennsylvania territory is staff-covered. 


Harry D. Dowtan, Jr., 
Associate Editor, 

The Bugle & Drum Corps Times, 
1311 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Have You Any Copies? 
Sir: 

I’d be immensely grateful if any of your read- 
ers could sell me a copy of Midland Poetry 
Review, issue of June 15, 1948, which contains 
my poem, “Not Any Worse.” 

I’ve signed a book contract for a collection 
of poems, and my publisher has requested that I 
supply him with copies of any magazines in 
which my verses have appeared. To date, I 
haven’t been able to secure a copy of the above 
issue. Even the magazine publisher can’t supply: it. 

JosepH Payne BRENNAN, 
573 Orange St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 





INCOME 


ee SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘Sherwood 
RIEF 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income — and more — by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to soundly plotted, character motivated, 
action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 


A “Sherwood Brief’? is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, sound:y plotted narrative, ex- 





DOUBLE 


citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade 
names, and sparkling action incidents — all written ex- 
pressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words — the quick, easy way. 


You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘Sherwood Briefs." One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week 


WRITE TODAY FOR vias INFORMATION 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 


THIS AMAZING BOON to WRITERS 
LIMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE 


“HOW TO WRITE. 
SUCCESSFULLY” 


WHY 9 out of 10 WRITERS FAIL 
24 PAGES---PRICE $f,00 


Y M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave. 


“MAREN ELWOOD’S 
D LATEST BOOK FOR WRITERS 














Rosemead, Calif. 





MM DON'TS FOR WRITERS 


This internationally-known authority on 
writing technique tells you first what not to 


do ... next explains why... 
what should be done ... and how it should 
be done. This new book spotlights the one 
hundred-eleven most common errors made by 
the average writer . .. and you are shown 
how to avoid making these mistakes. 

Eye-opening examples give this new writers’ 
handbook the punch of her widely-acclaimed 
books, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
and WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


See Your Errors as the Editor Sees Them! 


then shows you 


Order your Aviographed Copy Now—$2.95 


GEHRETT.TRUETT-HALL, Publishers, 
1608 No. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Please send me.............. autographed copy(ies) of 
111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS by Maren Elwood at 
$2.95 per copy. 


Name 





Street Address........ 





City. Zone State 































RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


Wr “8 RF eS r's : LOUISE DREIFUS, Managing Editor 


ESTHER. LAMB, HAZEL McHUGH 
Associcte Editors == * 


s . % 
8, 1 ge S + IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years ; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 



















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your ‘part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 






We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be pub‘ished promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
dl DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


a] PHILADELPHIA 6 - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Authoritative Articles 


r: 
The Chicago Jewish Forum is interested in 
all minorities in the United States. Since its 
foundation in 1942, it has published authorita- 
tive articles on many facets of the various ques- 
tions as these affect our fellow Americans of 
all creeds and faiths. A Jewish magazine, it is 
of the firm. opinion that, within the framework 
of our institutions, the cultural and religious 
values of our minorities should and must pre- 
vail. We pay upon acceptance, a half cent a 
word. Articles from two to six thousand words 
are earnestly invited, also short stories dealing 
with any and all minority problems. We publish 
poetry. Editorial decision within thirty days. 
BENJAMIN WEINTRAUB, Editor, 
The Chicago Jewish Forum, 
82 W. Washington St., Suite 212, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Construction News Market 
Sir: 

Pacific Builder and Engineer is interested in 
receiving articles on engineering procedures and 
construction methods used on “heavy” construc- 
tion projects—but only originating within the 
region we serve: Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Wyoming and Alaska. We also 
have a few openings for construction news corre- 
spondents in the same states. 

WALTER A. AvERILL, Vice-President 
and Manager, 

Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
Arcade Bldg., 

Seattle 1, Wash. 


Angle for Anglers 

Sir: 

Commercial Fisherman wants writers who can 
supply us regularly with news items and feature 
articles on personnel and businesses in the com- 
mercial fishing industry. We want write-ups on 
personnel activities, news, and features on the 
operations of successful commercial fishermen. 


Our rates are one cent a word and up, de- 
pending upon quality of material submitted, 
paid upon acceptance. For illustrative photos 
(8x10, glossy) we pay from $2.50 to $5.00. 
Word lengths: from 500 to 1000 words. 

We plan to launch a new publication, The 
Marine Hardware Dealer, and will be an excel- 
lent market for trade writers. For our new 
book, we want news items on marine hardware 
dealers and feature stories on successful men 
in the trade. Features must stress “how” the 
man built up his business. The same word 
lengths, photo requirements, and payment ap- 
ply as with Commercial Fisherman. 

Pau P. Mersacn, Publisher, 
Room 17, American Bldg., 

108 Church St., 

New Brunswick, N. J. 











“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it- now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 


CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 


(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 
essa 

ublic Speakin 
Humor t Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 

Publicity 
Juvenile 

Screen 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. 
manuscript criticism Personal, 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 27, California 


Individual 
directed 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private sc':v0l owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to- date training in story and artic'e writ- 
ing. You work in your own hone. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you. in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 
fiction stories, essays, short 





VETERANS: 


The course ap- 











sketches, whatever you are best proved for vet- 
guited to ,@. pend er Eres 

( today. anadians e 
May make payments in Canadian erans’ training. 
funds. 
Read_ Editor-in-Chief Rohert Smith's best-selling “‘BASE- 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 

ai 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept. 85-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 

Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 


( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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Dear Chet: Hounslow, Gatiesex, Buglané 























That's a nice rewrite jod you've done on ge B= Back My Love, exactly Dear Jack: 

what we hoped to +t when we requested and outlined it. rr vate the 

script high into the salable clase, and Redbook is buying i t £750. It's taken forty-one marke ‘tops te do it, but the attached check 
is for Wouldn't You?, sold at J250 to Town 








- We were 
pparently, correct in stating that S wai ar offtrail job which 
we'd place “after much pushing.* 
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I's ened nappy bed Fp owag te some further 4 news in thie connection. 
bas ee interested in a book by you om the basis of 
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Tucson, Arizona 





. 1030 Brosdway Plame 747956 
Dear Meinzer: Mow You 19, ¥, Cae Adee Seow 


You a recall that you expressed some surprise when, after we'd read 
seve of the Western stories you sent in, we told you that--on the 
basis of their quality, and despite the fact that you'd never sold-- Boyt and Alice Barnett 
it would no longer be necessary to pay fees. You said you wondered 365 Weet 17th Avenue 
how we could afford to do that sort of thing. Eugene, Oregon 






















The summary report which follows, compiled after your first siz months Dear Mr. end Ure. Barnett: 

on pro status with us, illustrates compactly that our decision was 

based on sound business reasoning. You mention wistfully, in your letter stating that you've tried te 
the mase-circulation slicks off and on for « number of years 





Sold to Piction House: One Little Dogie; when Dry Creek Ran Bank Pull. perere jeizing us, that you'd cure like to hit cone 
dard dagazin jeg: ALL the Way; Tenderfoot Medico. Sold to Sodiior se. 
J 
i Heroee Piast peta ye 7 flores; Want to bit Collierie? Folks, you have hit Gellserse-—and e double- 
r Strays; Prefera bly Sade por at that. ppy to repor e sales 0: SSROOM CRISIS 

for break-in to the slicks: Sold to Toronto tar ik) pba aimee ——aiagenetate~ “ 
for a Woman; Cupid Is a Funny Ani Py 
Pr 5 Si ees a 
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Dear SS. iwi s* its 











It might be best to give you the bad news all in one piece Your 
story, SOMETHING POR AMOS, micses the mark, and is unsalabie. a 














= offset the little, let m= 
hink your first sale Tenrt’ — off. This as an opinion upon beh 4 
- staff and I agree. But there's another thing on which ay staff and 





I agree: “aiea ee you learn »s 


hing abo : 
on “trying to sell” for the ging _— potting, oe 


of your 1: 






The jod before us, then, is to show you where your plotti 
mpeutdin what you've got to do about it. Let’ . ont righ’ yg 
8 















As. your ot 


If you're not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to put you in shape to 
earn the first, iet us see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possib'e rates, and cover sale of additional 
rights throughout the wor!d. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail 
advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is 
completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 
We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals:If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a book to a major 
publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on 
all American sales, 15% on Canadian sa‘es, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your keep through sales, 
our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words 
for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all 
lengths; information on other types of st on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 


And then 
there were none 


In May, 1935, when Mademoiselle ap- 
peared on the newsstands, the blood of the 
Street and Smith pulps began to clot. For, 


in the history of publishing, rare are the 


houses that can publish both slick and pulp. 


One group is certain to become a step 
child, and that’s what happened to the 
Street and Smith pulps, which, moving in 
the only direction that history has provided, 
were eased out the back door last month. 
The Street and Smith pulp and comic chain 
is dead. That’s what the official announce- 
ment says. But like an old flame, that re- 
occurs in dreams, or reclines in the shadow 
of a quiet morning, a magazine is hard to 
kill off ; and to decapitate a string of them 
at one fell swoop is more than flesh can do. 
So it seemed to us when we spoke to an 
officer of Street and Smith. 


His reasons for killing off the line all 
made sense. The knell, as mentioned above, 
sounded when Mademoiselle became the 
kind of national success that grossed more 
money in a month than the then current 
pulps were doing in a year. Five years later, 
Street and Smith followed Mademoiselle 
with Charm, and seven years later produced 
Living; all big, elegant, and proud. 


In New York City, differing from the 
rest of the country, an editor only edits; 
usually having little or no knowledge of 
his publication’s advertising rates, circula- 
tion, or bills payable. This information is 
deliberately kept from him, and he is not 
encouraged to think at one and the same 
time in terms of business promotion and 


editorial promotion. He is a departmental- 
ized executive. 

As the gross revenue of Mademoiselle, 
Charm and Living made the pulp and 
comic magazine revenue seem picayune, the 
latter were left untended, save by their 
individual editors. 

When Street and Smith expanded their 
slicks, the pulp editors were moved into the 
kind of offices that plainly told the editor his 
magazine was no favorite. Any outsider call- 
ing at Street and Smith, seeing the way the 
pulps were housed, knew what was coming. 
As a final coup, some of these editors were 
relegated to New Jersey; just the place to 
interview literary agents, authors and artists. 

You can always hire an editor, an adver- 
tising man, a circulation manager. But to 
hire a top man to boss the group, at a 
salary commensurate with what a pulp 
string can pay, is the problem that licked 
the Street and Smith pulp and comic chain. 
Top management's interest in the pulps less- 
ened, and while they fiddled, the string ran 
out. At the last, The Shadow, Western 
Story, Doc Savage, and Detective Story, 
plus the ‘five comics, were selling under 
700,000 copies a month. So, after more 
than fifty years as pulp publishers, the old- 
est house in America in that business, bids 
farewell to Bang-Bang, and yore old pard- 
ner who says, regularly like a chime clock: 
“We'll ride to the pass; you take the lower 
road and we’ll meet over yonder hill.” 

In all the years they have been in the 
pulp business, Street and Smith was an 

(Continued on page 88) 
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oh for a TENOR in TAOS 


A high producing pulpster decides to 


move across the line and cash in on the slicks 


By Walt Sheldon 


Tue trouble is, not enough of my friends 
read the pulps. People perk up their ears 
when they meet you and hear you’re a 
writer—but those same ears sag when they 
hear you write pulp stories. 

“Oh, yes, that blood-and-thunder stuff.” 
They. mumble something polite then and 
turn to an unpublished poet who also came 
to the party for the free martinis, 

Since I believe, and often try to show 
in fiction, that most people want a vague 
and curious thing called “status” more 
than they want material wealth or even 
comfort, I determined about six months 
ago that I would sell a slick story. I’m 
going to be absolutely honest with you: 
I’d been making a comfortable living from 
pulps, but just once I wanted to see those 
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perked-up ears stay perked after the an 
swer to the question: “What sort of thing 
do you write?” 

In a writer’s magazine I don’t have to 
explain to too many readers that there is 
occasional decent writing in the pulps 
There are several pulps which are a little 
better bound, better printed, better illus 
trated, and these approach slick quality in 
some fiction. Once in a while they excel it 
They pay rates better than 3c a word, al 
though not always. 

Most regular pulps, however, appeal to 
a very special audience. When an aviation 
happy bookkeeper buys 4 copy of Wings, 
he wants to read about air adventure— 
not railroads or cowboys. He wants the 
vicarious thrill of flying as he reads; he 
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doesn’t give a hoot for the philosophy of 
fight or the best love story ever written 
just because it happens to take place in an 
airplane. Antoine de Saint Exupéry and 
Roald Dahl have written some of the best, 
most artistic, most intelligent stuff ever writ- 
ten, about flyers and flying—they couldn’t 
sell it to Wings. They couldn’t pay Sky 
Fighters to print it. The readers pay their 
quarter, or whatever it is, for vicarious air 
thrills, not for intellectual or aesthetic ex- 
perience. It’s their quarter, remember. If 
you need part of it to pay your grocery 
bill you’d better give °em what they want. 


Slip It In 


The pulps will buy thoughtful, adult 
stuff slipped between the lines as long as 
the reader gets his expected vicarious 
thrills along with it. Many of the pulps 
prefer a thoughtful, adult angle once in a 
while. I’ve sold a pulp story on the theme 
of racial discrimination, believe it or not. 
I mention the above to show that there’s 
a measure of social satisfaction in writing 
pulp. To a writer, the difference between 
pulp and slick is a matter of story strategy. 
In the slicks you might have a hero dis- 
pose of eight bandits in a sentence or two, 
so that you could get on with his emotional 
problem. In a specialized western pulp 
you'd better take a couple of pages to show 
every thrilling detail of that fracas. Aside 
from that, your hero’s emotional problem, 
your authentic detail is often precisely the 
same ; better written, maybe, which usually 
means more simply written, but otherwise 
precisely the same. 

I wanted the status cf having sold slick, 
but there were a few obstacles to gaining 
it. Just like in fiction, which real life often 
imitates. First of all, I had to make a 
living, which meant I couldn’t gamble 
with my time. Second: I was selling 
pretty steadily in air-war, adventure and 
western-romance markets, pulp, that is, 
and couldn’t very well change horses in 
mid-stream. (Incidentally, in real life 
horses can be easily changed in mid- 
stream. I did it once on the Rio Grande.) 
Third: I knew it would take some time to 
work up to slick polish and style and shuck 
a few subconscious pulp habits. I was sure, 





however, and still am, that any writing 
habits can be shucked if you want to do 
it badly enough. 

It seemed to me that in order to write 
and sell a slick story I would have to do 
two things. I would have to start making 
my pulp stuff better and better—literally 
serve an apprenticeship for a new specialty 
within my craft of writing. I would also 
have to live cheaply for a few months. 

We (the wife and I) tackled the first 
problem by thinking about the United 
States of America. Somewhere in it—since 
it has most anything—there would be a 
place with opportune cenditions for our 
kind of life. One of the first requisites was 
sun and space and plenty of open country, 
and a lack of urban distractions.. On the 
other hand, we, products of our age, felt 
we'd need a super-market, drug store, hos- 
pital facilities, and an occasional movie. 
We’re also gregarious; we’d need stimu- 
lating people to talk to and drink beer 
with. Plus, of course, a lower cost of living. 

Everybody assured us we were looking 
for six places, not one. We were living 
in the suburbs of a large Eastern city and 
hating it. Our tiny apartment had a huge 
rent; and delivery men, children, garbage 
trucks and neighbors destroyed any con- 
centration. The walls of the room I used 
for a study scarcely kept out the enthusias- 
tic noises of a monstrously normal and 
healthy four-year-old son. 





Off Beat but Plugging 


We thought about Southern California, 
the Vermont woods, Barbados and Mex- 
ico. Something was always off beat; the 
high cost of living in Southern Cal., safe 
milk in Mexico. And so on. Meanwhile 
I plugged away polishing, polishing, re- 
writing, re-planning my pulp stuff. My 
regular markets noticed the difference and 
began to up. my rates, but not in propor- 
tion to my time. I began to sell some of 
those better bound and higher paying 
pulps. 

Just when and where the idea for my 
slick story would come, I didn’t know. I 
made a couple of abortive tries, being very 
conscious that I was writing “slick,” and 
it read stiff lipped. Still, I was convinced 
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I'd get to it somehow—just as I’d got to 
selling pulps after a good five miserable 
years of trying back in the thirties. 

My agent, Harry Altshuler, worked along 
with me patiently. He’s the same one who 
suggested the revisions which sold my first 
story to Ten Detective Aces for fifteen 
dollars back in 1939, and he has been 
doing the same thing moré or less on an 
ascending scale ever since. He pounds edi- 
tors’ tables for higher rates, gets me assign- 
ments, sends along suggestions and some- 
times even whole plots, and the best part 
of it is—I never see the rejection slips. 
I get plenty of rejects but I don’t gaze on 
them with my own eyes. 


The Overwhelming Challenge 


He knew I wanted to meet the “over- 
whelming challenge” Toynbee speaks of, 
and he steered hard so I could accumulate 
enough cash for the jump-off. 

We finally decided on Taos, New Mex- 
ico, as our spot. I’d been stationed in the 
state during thé war, and we had been 
through Taos and had a few friends there. 
I checked on housing and living conditions 
by some long-distance telephoning. The 
improbable name of my contact in Taos 
was Jimmy Valentine, and he could be 
reached in care of a person named Dough- 
belly Price. Suspicious long-distance oper- 
ators asked for repeats on those names all 
the way across the country. 

In September we arrived in Taos—hag- 
gard author, wife, child, typewriter and 
baggage trailer. We looked at the want- 
ads of the local weekly paper and found no 
less than four places for rent. In this day 
and age. 

To explain how that can be, I'll have to 
explain Taos. Pronounce it Touse, first of 
all. It’s in Northern New Mexico near the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande and over- 
looks a broad valley formed by the Rio 
Grande and a spur of the Rockies called 
the Sangre De Cristo Mountains. It’s sev- 
enty miles north of Sante Fe, forty from 
the Colorado border. It’s the ancient site 
of an Indian pueblo and in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was the granary of 
the Far West. 

It served as rendezvous point several 
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times for the yearly shindig of the moun. 
tain men during the fur trade period, 
roughly 1840. It has always been a great 
hatching place for revolutions, first of the 
Indians against Conquistadore rule and in 
1847 against the American invaders. Dur. 
ing the Civil War, sympathies in Taos 
were mixed and permission was asked of 
Congress to fly the American flag in the 
plaza twenty-fours hours a day; I’m told 
that Taos is one of the only places in the 
country where this may be done. There, 
I’ve given you a free filler item. This 
whole country is rich with them. And it’s 
an indescribably beautiful country — huge 
mountains, shocking and soft earth colors 
side by side; the earth is the floor of the 
sky, and the climate is superb, Cold oc- 
casionally in the winter, but dry so that 
you don’t mind it too much. Deep snow 
now and then but scarcely a day without 
a clear sky. A perfect, even temperature 
in the summer, very little rain—just an 
afternoon thundershower once in a while to 
cool the night off for you. 

It was inevitable that Taos in this cen- 
tury should become an artists’ colony, 
which it is. Perhaps its most famous ex- 
resident, however, is D. H! Lawrence, 
whose widow still lives here. The town, 
and its artists, live largely off the influx 
of tourists in the two summer months. 
When we arrived in September the tourist 
trade was dwindling off, hence the selec- 
tion of places to rent. 


Soundproof Adobe 


We found ourselves an utterly charming 
adobe house furnished in Southwest and 


Mexican style with plenty of room for all’ 


of us and a separate studio room, sound- 
proof, for my labors. Off season, the likes 
of it can be obtained in Taos for around 
forty to sixty dollars a month. Twenty-five 
or thirty if you’re willing to Chic Sale it. 
Food prices, we discovered, were just a 
faint shade higher than in the east, but this 
was balanced by the ready availability and 
lower price of certain meats. The neces- 
sities of life, and liquor and cigarettes, are 
definitely higher, I’m sorry to say. Alto- 
gether, however, you save from the mo- 
ment you put foot into the town. You 
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have little or no entertainment expense, 
ithough there’s plenty of entertainment 
in the way of social life, sports and just 
saring at the beautiful mountains all 
wound you. You can find a bigger variety 
od interesting people here much more 
radily than in the average city. There 
awe intellectuals, if you like °em. Most of 
our friends, however, are pretty plain, hard 
working people with a fine Elizabethan 





wnse of enjoying practically anything with 
feat gusto, They comprise insurance sales+ 
men, carpenters, artists, doctors and appli- 
ance merchants. They all have a love of 
Taos in common ; they’ve come here from 
sore of places, many taking deep income 

ts, just to live this fine, kind, interesting 
ile. Specific for an ulcer. 

In the way of facilities Taos has two 
movies within driving distance, three su- 
er-markets, four drug stores, the best-rated 
hools in the state, a branch of the Uni- 
ity of New Mexico, art schools, a hos- 
ttal—much more, in all, than you’d ex- 












































"“What'cha doin'?" 


pect from a town of its size. The rough 
population of the immediate town area is 
3,000 at present. It’s the seat of Taos 
County. Three cultures: Indian, Spanish 
and Anglo blend here more smoothly than 
any place I’ve ever seen. 

And in this setting I holed-up to crack 
the slicks. 

Maybe “holed-up” is not the exact word. 
I found long ago that salable fiction doesn’t 
come from an ivory tower. With few excep- 
tions, stories are about people; and you’ve 
certainly got to keep in touch with people 
and what they do if you’re going to write. 
Matter of fact I suddenly found myself 
busier in Taos than I had been in the big 
city. First of all I got roped into the church 
choir: I’m really a baritone but can hit 
an E or F and they still desperately need 
someone to take the tenor part. I hope 
some tenor reads this and comes to Taos. 
I want to get back to singing bass, espe- 
cially on Sunday morning when I’ve been 
up late Saturday night. I’m up late Satur- 
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piano with the four pieces in a local night 
club just for the hell of it and suddenly 
found myself hired. Then I’m up fairly 
late most week nights because the little 
theatre is doing Saroyan’s “Time of Your 
Life” and I have a part. Somehow, during 
the afternoons, I manage to dabble at car- 
pentry, do pieces for the local paper, take 
part in the activities of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association and get down to Santa 











day night because one evening I| played 





Fe once in a while for shopping or research 
at the State Historical Society Library, 
There are also sessions of recorded serious 
music. 

Perhaps it all sounds like an ultra-bour ff 
geois suburban Gluyas Williams existence, fm 
but it isn’t at all because the people who fy 
take part are all more or less kindred souls, J gy 
The important thing, however, is that it J jo 
isn’t a Bohemian or hermit life. Amid all § 4} 

































‘this beauty and atmosphere I’m doing the § an 


same things my contemporaries, my read- ff an 
ers, the nice ordinary people with all their § jn 
wonderful faults and virtues are doing. f de 
Keeping in touch. Staying alive. the 

Now all this began to have a curious § se 
effect on my writing. I never have been 
profound ; I’m a story-teller, an entertainer, ff Fla 
If, by fortunate characterization and signi-§ ; 
ficant theme, one of my stories should some- § my 
day approach literary worth, [ll be very§ | 
happy; but meanwhile I’m not trying tof nq 
starve in the hope of becoming a Thomas ope 
Wolfe. However, here in Taos, now that Bhat 
some of the irritants of ordinary existence writ 
were removed, I found myself understand- i fo 
ing and sympathizing with people, all kinds Hat 
of people, much better than ever before. Bion 
There was just enough challenge here to phi} 
keep me humping, worrying a little, getting 
angry with this and that, stimulated—but 
not quite enough to overwhelm me and 
knock me flat. It began to show in my stuff, 
Some real believable people started to trot 
through my pages. 

Every day I was getting more and more 
qualified to write that slick story when ! 
finally decided what it ought to be. 

The idea for it hit me suddenly one day 
from—believe it or not—Harriet Bradfield’s 
“Market Leiter.” I was thumbing through, iieci 
just finding out what was going on. I came 
across a paragraph of stated requirement 
for Daredevil Aces, whom I’d already sold 
several times. They wanted stories, they 
said, of contemporary or even future aitMings 
war. I dropped the book and looked atimit c 
the ceiling and wondered how in the devil, Mat 
within pulp limits, you could write a storygmotic 
of future air war. You could do it fantasfira 
tically, with a lot of pseudo-science, but thai Noy 
would be for a different market. I’ve sol 
science fiction but haven’t the backgrounore 
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dently. On the other hand, you might 
d_ serious 


come right out and name the name of the 
mly probable enemy in a war of the near 
future—but I didn’t think a pulp, or even 
many slicks, would go for that. Might be 
warmongering, too, in a way, and if I do 
anything at all on world conditions, I want 
todo something constructive toward peace ; 
although I must confess I’m as baffled as 
myone else about just exactly what to do 
ad how to do it. Sit tight and maintain 
integrity and stay alert, and exercise healthy 
desire rather than wistful, wishful hopes— 
that was the only present course I could 
xe for me, for John Doe, for Everyman. 
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Flash! Idea! 

And when that thought came I snapped 
my fingers. I had a story idea. 

In the beginning it didn’t strike me im- 
mediately as a slick idea, especially—not 
epecially pulp, either; it was just a story 
tht was forming in me and I wanted to 
write it. I think, psychologically, that was 
afortunate start. It allowed me to concen- 
tate on the core, the guts of the thing 
fom the beginning without suffering the 
mhibitions of style, market, formula, plot, 
wmucture and so forth. I don’t recommend 
is as the best thing for neophytes, how- 
wer. It’s only after you’ve spent some years 
mmder the discipline of writing for money 
at you can allow your conditioned re- 
fexes to take care of the details. 

I started to play around with a central 
taracter who would symbolize the attitude 
fa lot of my friends and neighbors who 
n't willing to face the awful possibility 
ithe chaos that undoubtedly confronts our 
ucies in this century. I drew from my 
inner store of neuroses and past mis- 
tkes, I collected bits from various people 
fund me. One chap—a fellow reservist 
kept telling how he would outsmart 
lings next war and get himself a nice 

looked att deal. He knew the ropes this time. 
1 the devil,fhat was enough to get me started. An 
rite a storyfMotional problem; the ideal starting place 
> it fantasfor a story. 

-e, but thalf Now what if this character—I called him 
. Tve soldich Reynolds—was already in the Air 
yackgroun@fare and had a fine desk job he really 
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liked in the Pentagon. (1 picked that lo- 
cale to start because I’d once been stationed 
in the Pentagon, and knew the milieu.) 
And then what if, one day, he suddenly 
found himself assigned to a secret project 
which was actually a preparation for the 
possibility of war. (This is plain, old, solid 
pulp technique—put your character in an 
environment which opposes his principal 
characteristic. Presto. You have conflict.) 
Arch, of course, would resent his situation, 
go on complaining about how silly it was 
to knock yourself out preparing for some- 
thing that would be avoided somehow, and 
he would also try to get back to his com- 
fortable swivel chair. As for the secret 
project, itself, it could be, possibly, an 
equipped Group, ready to strike, stationed 
in New Mexico. 

The whole thing would have to.come to 
some sort of climax. Possibly the actual 
strike the Group was designed for, and Arch 
would have to see the mistakes in his pres- 
ent way of thinking. I still supposed the 
yarn would go to one of my pulp markets. 

Meanwhile I’d been corresponding with 
Arch Whitehouse, a veteran of this racket 
of many more years than I, a flyer in 
World War I, a correspondent in II, a man 
of many slick sales, past and current. I’d 
been telling him of my struggles to crack 
slick. Forget plot, Arch advised. Just pick 
an incident and lard it well with character, 
ideas, scenery and details and let it flow. 
It was good advice; I had always over- 
plotted. Remember, however, if you’re a 
beginner, that this advice was for someone 
who had learned plot pretty thoroughly 
and who could afford to forget it because 
his subconscious would automatically put 
some kind of structure and form even to a 
starkly plotted story. 


No Urgent Worries 


I sat down, then, in my nice quiet studio 
in Taos, with no very urgent unpaid bills 
or other distractions on my mind, and I 
simply started to write that story, putting 
my hero into the situation, describing every- 
thing that went on, everything that sur- 
rounded him, and following his thoughts 
and emotions as astutely as I could. I did 
some heavy research on modern and pos- 
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sible future weapons of war; I made a 
careful map of my imaginary secret base in 
New Mexico so I would know the geogra- 
phy. I checked up on little things, like the 
proper postal zone number of Bolling Field. 
I looked over my first few pages and de- 
cided it needed polish, but it was a good 
start. I showed it to my wife for her opin- 
ion. This is another thing you oughtn’t 
to do if you’re a beginner; your wife should 
either be a selling writer herself or have 
lived for a while through your own agonies 
before she’s qualified. Don’t show manu- 
scripts to teachers, ministers, unpublished 
poets or mothers, either. Get a professional 
critic if you have to, or if you’re lucky 
enough, find an intellectual with brawn— 
some intelligent stevedore who can sense 
whether or not he likes your story and 
why, and who has enough guts to tell you 
if it stinks. 

It was my wife who looked up and said, 

“This might be a slick.” 


Polish Each Word 


That was almost my undoing: I began to 
slave over each word and each little char- 
acter element, then, and worked desper- 
ately to give Arch Reynolds plenty of emo- 
tional problem and my other characters 
plenty of four-dimensional traits. After I 
got Arch on a terrible, horrible atom-bomb- 
ing mission on an unnamed city on the 
other side of the world and had him real- 
ize how terrible it was this time and how 
important it would have been for him to 
maintain his integrity and do what little 
things he could to avoid it—the ending 
of the story came to me, right out of that 
weary, old, conditioned subconscious. In the 
beginning Arch had been roused from his 
comfortable bed at Bolling Field and 
handed his secret orders. It came to me 
that after the big mission he could suddenly 
find himself back there again and feel im- 
mensely relieved that it had all been a 
dream. Now he could go back to his head- 
in-the-sand existence and stop worrying. 
Suddenly, a knock sounds on the door. 
Wondering who it can be at this time of 
the night he answers it. A courier hands 
him a secret message, he opens it, stares, 
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and then sees practically the same words 
he saw in his dream. 

I polished the yarn over several] times. It 
came out to exactly five thousand words, 
and I sent it off to my agent.’ “Looks pretty 
good,” he said. “Dunno if it’s for slick 
but we'll try Collier’s and the Post just s 
we won't feel we missed any bets.” 

































Back to the Pulps + 

I made myself forget about the story in 
the next couple of weeks and went back 
to my busy existence of living in Taos, keep- 
regular typewriter hours for a minimum of re 
four hours in the morning and trying to 
make my pulp stories better and better. I'd 
spent a week and a half altogether on the f 
air yarn and I could afford to do that here n 
because I didn’t have that constant, nag. 7 
ging need for checks, checks, checks. My 
word output has dropped since I’ve come 
here—but my sales percentage has gom 
way up. ; this 

A letter came from my agent. Anda 
bulky envelope—the manuscript returned. I 
Knox Burger, then associate fiction editor 
of Collier’s, was interested in the yarn if] and 
could make a few changes. He didnt 
promise anything, but he would go to bat 9 
for it upstairs if I could do it right. He 
said the story’s point was vague and ung i» 
satisfactory. Arch’s commander had said 
that he wanted to stay in the Army to 
keep a war from happening, and Burger 
pointed out that this was a common plat: 
tude of the professional soldier, but he 
would like tq see the statement substan, 
tiated and backed up with a_ persuasive 
and logical plan of action. However—h 
thought the yarn had a lot of strength an¢ 
excitement. 

Well, I pitched in again. I toned th 
commander down and cluttered up th 
hero with a background of laxity oversea 
during the post-war occupation period ® 
that, in the end, he would feel he might! 
have helped avoid this terrible conflict 
doing his job more conscientiously. 

Burger was awfully sorry to say that th 
revision didn’t do the trick. All I was saj 
ing was that if soldiers and civilians partic 
pated in some wholehearted but vague 
in the effort to build more and _bett 
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weapons, the necessity for using the weap- 
ons would be eliminated. Then followed a 
long paragraph of suggestions as to how I 
might work it out. This is creative editing 
—and its value to a writer is tremendous. 

I re-wrote the story again, taking time 
out only for meals and coffee on the hour. 
| disappeared from the Taos social scene 
-which is another fine thing about Taos, 
everybody understands and accepts these 
ceative hibernations. No one so much as 
rings your phone when the word gets 
around that you’re in the midst of some- 
thing. 

I excised from that yarn all the extrane- 
ous details which had crept in as a result 
of my overcompensation in the matter of 
character, milieu and a “slick style.” I took 
myself by the scruff of the neck and I 
said, “Be honest, damn you, write it simply, 
sraightforwardly, say what you intended to 
say in the first place. Say what you really 
think yourself. Don’t rationalize your theme 
just to fit the story.” 

I sent a letter to my agent that my origi- 
nal premise was “It’s later than you think” 
aid that was what the story was going to 
be about, and that was all it was going to 
be about. He showed the letter to Burger. 
Burger immediately wrote back and said I 
till hadn’t proposed anything definitive. I 
pred over his correspondence and then 
tame across the phrase that seemed the key 
to it all. To paraphrase it: “The dream 
might serve to replace the hero’s ambition 























with a healthier fear.” So I did the story 
- that way. 


This was the main change in the story. 
I took care of a few technical discrepancies 
in the air fighting that Burger had pointed 
out. (And me an ex-Air Corps guy!) I typed 
it once again. Neatly. 

The good news came the day after New 
Years ; Collier's was buying “Counterblow,” 
and the check came a week or so after that. 
I had put about the same amount of time 
and effort into the yarn that I would have 
for a comparable earning via pulp sales. 
I had been able to gamble on it only be- 
cause I’d holed-up in this closest thing to a 
Writer’s Paradise I’ve found yet. 


Well, I’d sold slick finally. More than 
that, I’d learned a good bit more about 
my trade.’ In a measure, I had some of the 
“status” I'd sought. At the next gathering 
where I was introduced to someone as a 
writer I watched his ears perk up, as usual, 
and prepared to loose my bombshell when 
he asked me what sort of stuff I wrote. 

When the question came I modestly ad- 
mitted that I had a little something coming 
up in Collier’s pretty soon. 

“Oh,” said my new acquaintance. “I 
thought maybe you did stuff for Harper’s, 
or novels like Thomas Mann, or some- 
body.” He mumbled something polite and 
turned to an unwashed poet. 


The trouble is not enough of my friends 
read the slicks. 
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| WAS A HOLLYWOOD 


IN THE spring of 1936 I said goodbye to 
all my friends in New York, sold the fur- 
nishings in my apartment in Greenwich 
Village, resigned from my publishing house, 
Covici Friede, and started on a trans- 
continental trip\in my Ford Convertible. 
Waiting for me on the West Coast was the 
plum which I had been hoping for: the 
story editor’s job at one of the major stu- 
dios. Even as I drove through the endless 
state of Texas I was beginning to design 
my swimming pool. 

But when I got to the Coast I was greeted 
with a startling bit of information. My 
agent wasn’t my agent any more. He had 
just become assistant to a producer. And I 
wasn’t a story editor, either. I was just an 
ex-publisher out of a job. 

It took me well over four years to correct 
this unfortunate state of affairs. The lessons 
I learned in those years were to prove in- 
valuable later. But the period itself doesn’t 
rank with the happiest ones in my life. 

Long before the four lean years were over 
I had given up any hope of ever crashing 
the studios. The worst place to look for a 
studio job in Hollywood is in Hollywood 
itself. You acquire an aura of availability 
which is fatal to your chances. There is 
about you none of the glamorous enchant- 








By Donald Friede 


ment which distance lends doubly in thai 
town. And your erstwhile friends, the peo 
ple who made much of you when you wert 
a visiting lion, even if only a minor one 
soon slough off, leaving you surrounded bj 
nothingness—a not too pleasant feeling any 
place, and an agonizing one in Hollywood 

I decided that what I should do was to 
become a story agent. But there was ont 
terrific handicap which I had to face onet 
I had made that decision: I had never been 
a story agent. And in the picture busines 
the fact that you have never done some: 
thing is the equivalent of your not bein 
able to do it. And when the top stor 
agent’s job in Hollywood suddenly becams 
available I knew that my only chance : 
getting it lay in going after it by indirection] 

I made up my mind to prove once 7 
for all, and to everybody in Hollywood who 
could read, that twelve years of training # 
a publisher was probably the best possibile 
preparation for the job I wanted. And I set 
about doing it in the most spectacular man; 
ner I could devise. For the next threq 
months I reviewed as many as six books 4 
day, in relation to their picture possibilitieg 
in The Hollywood Reporter, the leadin 
















trade journal of the industry. I lived in 
clutter of novels and detective stories whic} 
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Read how Hemingway, Maugham, Buck and Kantor 
are sold to the movies by the man who did it ; the never 


before published account of the machinations that go on 
when an agent closes a $100,090 sale to the studios. 


STORY AGENT 


seemed to grow faster than I could possibly 
handle it. But I didn’t care how many hours 
a day I had to work in order to keep up. 

Exactly three months to the day after I 
started my column, and within two hours 
of the appearance of ‘an institutional ad- 
vertisement of my department, for which I 
had secured the back cover of the paper and 
which I had filled with fulsome praise of 
my efforts by publishers, book-stores, and 
story editors of the various studios —a 
number of whom had suggested that I write 
my own quotes ovér their signatures—I 


q got a call from the office manager of the 


agency I wanted to work for. Would I come 
to see him, he asked. There was something 
he wanted to talk to me about. I would, 
and I did. Which is how I became the head 
of the Story Department of the Myron 
Selznick Agency, then, in 1940, the biggest, 
strongest and most effective in the business. 

Nobody could know it then, but the 
seven golden years of Hollywood big money 
were just around the corner. They were 
to last well into 1947, when England ruled 
that earnings on American films could. not 
be withdrawn from that country. Those 
days—when any best-seller was an almost 
certain picture sale and when any book 
stood an excellent chance of becoming a 





best-seller, when anybody who had written 
a book was automatically considered a 
potential screen-writer, when any picture, 
no matter how trite and dull, was a certain 
money-maker and a quarter of a million 
dollars was not considered too high a price 
to pay a star to act in it—those days will 
probably never come back. 

There is sanity in Ho!lywood now, and 
sane the place must remain if it is to con- 
tinue to make pictures, and to fight the 
death-battle with television. 

Selznick’s proved a wonderful spot to learn 
agency know-how. Backed by the strength 
of the agency, I handled sales for Ernest 


































Hemingway, Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Theodore Drei- 
ser, MacKinlay Kantor, the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, and dozens of others as well. 
When I left Hollywood a few months ago, I 
had been responsible for well over two 
million dollars in story and writer sales to 
motion pictures. 

And yet for all these years I had tried to 
explain to my mother just what it was I 
did, and I know I never managed to make 
it clear to her. She accepted my assurance 
that it was not a dishonest profession, but 
there were many moments, as I tried par- 
ticularly hard to explain some more than 
usually complex deal, when I felt that she 
regretted it. I find it difficult to blame her. 

I felt that when I assumed the representa- 
tion of a writer I became completely respon- 
sible for his life. This was definitely true of 
his life in relation to the motion picture in- 
dustry. But in many cases it actua'ly meant 
as well that whether or not my client ate 
at all was something which depended on 
whether or not I was working effectively 
for him. This responsibility didn't seem to 
bother many of my competitors, though. 





And that is not particularly strange, for 
there is probably nobody quite so imper- 
sonally callous as the average Hollywood 
agent. He has to be, in order to survive. For 
his life is a series of humiliations and de- 
feats, and only by being completely cold- 
blooded can he hope to function with any 
degree of effectiveness and for any length 
of time. If he fails with one client or with 
one book, he knows that there will be other 
clients and other books with which he may 
be successful. And he must blind himself to 
the fact that his failure is a basic tragedy to 
the person he represents. 

I could not blind myself. It was probably 
my training which was responsible for my 
feeling as I did. As a publisher I had always 
known that I, and I alone, was responsible 
for a book, and therefore for its author, 
from the minute I undertook to publish it. 
If I did a good job for it the author would 
make money and his next book would bene- 
fit from the work I was doing to make the 
first one’a success. If I failed I had con- 
demned the first book to oblivion and had 
also seriously hurt the chances of his next 
one. And so I tried to milk every last penny 





"However, | know that | never managed to make clear what | did to my mother." 
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in sales out of every book I published, and 


when I became an agent in Hollywood I 
tried to do the same thing for the books I 
represented there. I was helped immeasura- 
bly by the fact that I could read and evalu- 
ate a manuscript, and that I talked the 
language of the literary world. 


Why An Agent? 

Basically the business of being a story 
agent is a reasonable one. It is founded on 
the sound theory that anybody who is his 
own agent has a fool for a client. And a 
fool’s life in Hollywood is a very short one 
indeed. Therefore the publishers, the lite- 
rary agents and the writers all employ still 
more agents who specialize, to the best of 
their abilities, in selling their wares to the 
studios. It is a complex business at best, and 
it has a tendency to never be at best. It is, 
none the less, essential. 

In self-protection, the studios have 
made it a hard and fast rule never to deal 
directly with an author who approaches 
them unsolicited. The publishers will read 
any manuscript they receive, and so will 
the magazines, both the cheapest pulp pub- 
lications and the most aristocratic of the 
slicks. Not so the studios. For them every 
manuscript must be sponsored by an agent. 

It follows that if a picture sale is to be 
made, an agent must be employed. And 
this is where another stumbling block to 
the writer who aspires to a Hollywood sale 
assumes the proportions of a smooth and 
vertical stone wall. For while Hollywood 
agents worship printed books as if they 
were all The Book, and pay varying atten- 
tion to magazines in direct proportion to 
their circulation, they are, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, completely unable to ap- 
preciate an unpublished short story or novel. 
They assume that the manuscript before 
them has proven unacceptable to both ma- 
gazines and book publishers, and they also 
take it for granted that the studios would 
react in the same way and for the same 
reasons. They are, incidentally, usually 
correct in both’assumptions. 

That is why the unpublished writer has 
little or no chance of selling his products, 
unwanted elsewhere, to the studios, at least 
not as long as they are offered in the form 








of novels or short stories. If he hopes to 
make a picture sale, he should write in 
the picture idiom—and that, I hasten to 
add, doesn’t mean that he should attempt a 
screen-play with liberal, and probably com- 
pletely wrong, suggestions for “dissolves,” 
“close-ups” and “long-shots.” What he 
should do is to present the meat of his 
story in the form of an “original,” written 
in the present tense, and preferably with no 
dialogue at all. This is not as difficult as it 
sounds. It is obviously easier to write: 
“She meets the sheriff in the woods and 
tells him that. Jim is hiding in the barn,” 
than it is to write dialogue for that scene 
that would prove to be good screen-dialogue. 


It Gets Easier 


Of course this presupposes the fact that 
there are picture possibilities in the story 
or novel, and that the author.is capable 
of recognizing them. But if both of these 
factors are present, and if the writer then 
manages to do them justice in the writing, 
the problem of getting an agent to carry 
the original across the heavily guarded 
threshold becomes somewhat easier. Of 
course he usually cannot hope to get one of 
the top agents to handle it for him. These 
select few, with their highly paid and prac- 
tically independent story departments, are 
secure in their power, and limit themselves 
to published material, produced plays, and 
material written by Hollywood writers of 
major standing. To be on their list is a 
valuable honor, and it is not lightly ac- 
corded. In fact they are as unlikely to read 
unsolicited material as are the studios them- 
selves. It is usually necessary for such 
material to be recommended to them. 

This problem of getting a Hollywood 
agent for your original becomes simpler 
as you descend the scale. The small agent, 
the man _ who has no separate story depart- 
ment and who handles few published books, 
if any, is the main outlet for originals in 
Hollywood. The studios know that he will 
sell cheaply, taking whatever he can get 
for his wares, and they know too that his 
authors, not being established writers who 
command good prices in the literary mar- 
ket place, will welcome the five hundred 
or one thousand dollars that they will pay. 
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The small agent is constantly on the 
prowl for material. The trouble is that he 
knows very little about what he is selling, 
and discourages very easily. He is primarily 
an actor’s agent, and he handles stories 
only because he must make sales in order 
to live. And he does not have behind him 
the comfortable cushion of a regular weekly 
ten per cent of a star’s salary, which is the 
basic reason for the arrogance of the major 
agencies. Nevertheless he remains the sole 
hope for the unpublished and unsponsored 
writer. 


The Indirect Approach 


The published writer faces no such prob- 
lems, even though he must still approach 
Hollywood by indirection, and can best 
hope to sell to the studios by employing an 
Eastern literary agent, who will, in turn, 
employ a Hollywood agent, and usually a 
far more effective one than the writer could 
hope to get without making this devious 
move. I am speaking here of the writer 
who has not yet established his reputation 
by publishing a novel or two, or by hitting 
the slicks a few times. This secure writer 
has no trouble in getting studio considera- 
tion for anything he writes. And Holly- 
wood agents will deluge him with requests 
to handle him. 

But until he has achieved that enviable 
position, his wisest move “is to put the 
handling of his material in the hands of an 
Eastern literary agent. No matter how 
small the Eastern agent, the chances are 
that he has on his list one or two writers 
whom good Hollywood agents would like to 
represent. And the Eastern agent can ask 
for, and get, effective Hollywood represen- 
tation for the hard-to-sell work of his less 
important clients in exchange for the right 
to represent the books of the stars on his 
list. 

With the rarest of exceptions—and these 
few exceptions handle only the Colossi of 
the best-seller lists—every Eastern literary 
agent works with a Hollywood agent, on a 
split-commission basis, in connection with 
possible picture sales. To do otherwise 
would be to venture into unknown seas with 
inadequate equipment. For it stands to 
reason that a good Hollywood agent is 
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far more likely to make a sale to the Hol- 
lywood ‘studios than is the Eastern agent, 
working with the constantly diminishing 
number of Eastern studio story depart- 
ments, or, what is even more ineffective, 
working with the Hollywood studios by 
mail, telephone, and telegraph. 

The problem of becoming a screen-writer 
in Hollywood is an even more difficult one 
for the writer who has not yet established 
his reputation. The Hollywood agent is 
the only one who can help here, and it is 
almost essential that the writer be in Hol- 
lywood and be both willing and able to 
make friends who can help. Only in this 
way can he hope to get the attention of a 
small agent who knows of an opening for 


“an inexpensive writer on an inexpensive 


picture. In Hollywood the novice must 
start at the bottom and hope to work his 
way up. 

His chances, however, are very slight. 
The men who make the important pictures 
feel that they are buying the cheapest pos- 
sible kind of insurance when they employ 
established writers, at high salaries, to 
write their screen-plays. They want experi- 
enced writers, whether they are playwrights, 
novelists, or screen-writers, because they 
know that these men have proven them- 
selves on their past records. The major 
producers cannot afford to take chances, 
and they do not do so. 


Experience Is Essential 


If all these elements must be considered 
for an understanding of the business of 
being a story agent in Hollywood, it is ob- 
vious that to be a good agent, years of di- 
versified, practical experience are essential. 
Unfortunately, and with only the rarest of 
exceptions, the story agents on the Coast 
have specialized in but one branch of study, 
and that the least important one. They 
know the motion picture business—from the 
outside, to be sure—and they have a more 
or less wide and close acquaintanceship with 





producers, executives, stars and directors. 
This is their stock in trade, and it is sup- 
posed to counter-balance their absolute lack 
of knowledge of what it is they are trying 
to sell. Needless to say, it does not. 
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There are, of course, exceptions. Among 
them are a former magazine editor, H. N. 
Swanson, who practically pioneered the 
field of motion picture literary agenting, 
but who now devotes most of his efforts and 
those of his large staff to the more profit- 
able business of placing Hollywood writers 
in Hollywood jobs; a young man, Ned 
Brown, who started at the bottom as the 











"The novice must start at the bottom and work up.” 


assistant to one of the old-line lady agents 
and who now controls the motion picture 
destinies of more books than all of his rivals 
put together; three ladies, Meta Reis, Mary 
Baker, and Annie Laurie Williams, who 
take their responsibilities seriously; and a 
rising young man, Ray Stark, who happens 
to be extraordinarily literate, and who has, 
in a few short years, built up what is prob- 
ably the most powerful story department 
in Hollywood. 

These six motion picture specialists, 
none of whom will consider unpublished 
material or unsolicited originals, handle 
a full eighty per cent of all the books pub- 
lished and of the contents of the major 
slicks. Unfortunately for them, the remain- 
ing twenty per cent is likely to include a 
good part of the output of the major writers 
whose books are almost certain picture sales 
as soon as, or even before, they are com- 
pleted. And the literary agents who repre- 
sent these authors continue to feel, and with 
some reason, that they need not split their 


profits with anybody on the Coast. They 
will continue to feel this way until some 
Coast agent can persuade them that he 
can get twice as much for a book as they 
can, thereby making their take, at five 
per cent, equal to what it would have been 
if they had sold the books themselves and 
kept the full ten per cent. 

But this last happens only very rarely. I 
was fortunate in that it happened to me 
early enough in my career to make it pos- 
sible for me to take full advantage of it. In 
Hollywood everybody is typed with a neat 
capsuled phrase. And I am known as the 
man who sold Hemingway’s “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls’ to the movies. What is 
not known is that I got the representation 
of that book by promising to get twice what 
Hemingway’s literary agent expected to get 
for it—and then getting it. 

It was not as simple as that, of course. 
Then, in 1940, I had only been with Selz- 
nick for three months, and I was feeling my 
way very slowly. There was no hurry. Selz- 
nick wanted the strongest story department 
in the business and I was out to give it to 
him. When I got the representation of 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls,” I had yet to 
make my first sale. I wanted very much to 
make one. But quite as much I wanted 
to be as spectacular as possible. 

When Hemingway came to Sun Valley 
on one of his first visits I got my big chance. 
I hadn’t seen him for thirteen years, since 
we sat at a café in the Place de L’Odéon in 
Paris and he promised me that he would 
some day repay me for the faith I had in 
him when I published his first book as the 
work of an author who showed promise of 
becoming a very important writer—only to 
have my plans shattered when my partner 
turned down his second book against my 
specific instructions. Much had happened 
to both of us in the meantime, but I de- 
cided to see if he had meant what he said. 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls” had been 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
it was getting a tremendous pre-publica- 
tion send-off, it seemed certain to be 
Hemingway’s best-seller. I called him up 
and asked if I could come to Sun Valley 
to see him. 

Hemingway was his usual warm and 
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"We talked to Speiser in New York for half an hour." 


cheerful self on the telephone. He_ would 
be delighted, he’said, to see me again. We 
could talk about the book when I got 
there. When did I plan to come up? The 
next day, I said. Fine, he said. He’d look 
forward to it. 

I caught a plane for Salt Lake City 
that afternoon and a train for the nearest 
station to Sun Valley that night, and a bus 
from that station at four in the morning, 
and I was at Sun Valley two hours later. 

Hemingway and I had breakfast to- 
gether, and he handed me an advance 
copy of the book. I took it up to my room. 
I spent the rest of the day there reading 
it, fortified by drinks which he would bring 
up to the room at regular intervals, and 
by an occasional sandwich. At five in the 
afternoon | had finished the book and I 
was ready to discuss it with him. We set- 
tled ourselves in his rooms, well supplied 
with liquor, and started to talk. 

First of all, I said, this was a great book, 
perhaps the greatest one he had ever writ- 
ten. It could not help but be a tremendous 
seller. But it was also, I said, a perfect 
picture, one of the finest and greatest love- 
stories I had ever read. I was certain I 
could sell it, and for more money than had 
ever been paid for a book before. And, I 
added, the script should be written by 
Dudley Nichols, who happened to be one 
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of our clients. Did he agree, I asked? Most 
emphatically, he said. He was the perfect 
man for it. But what about Bergman for 


- Maria, he asked? Was there any chance of 


selling the book to somebody who would 
use her in the part? I reminded him that 
Bergman was under contract to David O. 
Selznick, Myron’s brother. Certainly, I as- 
sured him, we were in the best possible 
position to get her the role. 

At this point we were in agreement on 
all points—excepting one. And that one 
had to do with his attorney and Eastern 
literary agent, Maurice Speiser. He could 
not and would not, Hemingway said, be a 
party to Speiser’s losing any money he 
could make on the deal. Speiser had been 
more than a good friend to him. He had 
begun to represent him when he was still 
a poor and unknown writer, and he had 
yet to make any big money out of him. 
Surely now that there was a chance for 
Speiser to pocket a sizable commission, 
this chance should not be denied him. Did 
I not agree? 

I very definitely did, and I told Hem- 
ingway so. What I did not tell him was 
that Selznick had given me authority to 
take on the representation for nothing if I 
had to, letting the Eastern agent keep the 
entire commission. He, too, realized the 
importance of our being associated with 
the sale of this very important book, and, 
being a man of vision, saw clearly that if 
we made the sale we would automatically 
be at the top of the heap. As I say, I did 
not tell Hemingway this. Instead, I sug- 
gested that we get on the phone, he in 
one room and I in another, and call Speiser 
in New York. Let us, I said, see what he 
had to say. 

We talked for half an hour, I trying to 
prove my point that this book should be 
sold in Hollywood, and Speiser making his 
case for handling the sale in New York. 
Hemingway’s role was that of moderator, 
although I knew that he agreed with me. 
Finally he asked the question which I had 
been waiting for him to ask: how much 
did Speiser think he could get for the 
hook? Seventy-five thousand dollars, said 
Speiser. What, I said, only seventy-five 
thousand? Why, I was sure that I could 
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get a hundred and fifty thousand for it. 
That proyed to be the clincher. Speiser 
stood to make as much by letting me 
handle the sale with him jointly as he 
would have if he had made the sale alone 
at his own price. And that was all that 
Hemingway wanted. He had made good 
on his thirteen-year-old promise to me, and 
he had protected his old friend and at- 
torney as well. I was-to handle the sdle of 
the book, he informed Speiser, at the price 
I had set on it, and the commissions were 
to be split between Speiser and Selznick. 

I did not sleep soundly on the train back 
to Salt Lake City that night. In fact I slept 
hardly at all. We had drunk many toasts 
to each other in wine and whiskey, and we 
had talked until my bus left at two in the 
morning. But all through the talks and all 
through the drinking I was increasingly 
aware of the fact that I had committed 
myself to getting a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the motion picture rights 
to the book, when I knew very well that 
the highest price the movies had ever .paid 
for a book had been one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars, for Edna Ferber’s 
“Cimarron,” and that only three books, 
including that one, had ever brought as 
much as one hundred thousand dollars. 
Now, in one fell swoop, I, a neophyte in 
the business, proposed to get half as much 
again as the powerful industry had ever 
paid for such rights. It gave me to think, 
and furiously. 





By the time I got back to Hollywood I 
had made up my mind about one thing. 
I must not, could not, and would not tell 
Selznick that I had set the price on the 
book. I would have to make it seem that 
this was Hemingway’s own price, and that 
it was up to us to get it for him. 

But when I first informed the studios of 
the price we were asking for the novel, it 
was, for me at least, no laughing matter. 
Instead,. it was the studios who laughed. 
Surely, they said, I should know better 
than to set such a high bargaining price. 
When I assured them that it was not a 
bargaining price but actually the only price 
we would consider, I was laughed at even’ 
harder. But I did not feel that the price 
was too high. I had seen some of the ad- 
vance reviews by then, and they made it 
seem certain that the book sales would be 
phenomenal. Besides, the sixty copies of the 
book which had been airmailed me from 
New York, and which I had distributed 
judiciously among the more intelligent 
members of the industry, had all resulted 
in unanimous, ecstatic reports on the pic- 
ture possibilities of the book. Nevertheless, 
I continued to sleep badly, if at all. 

It was during one particularly sleepless 
night that I suddenly had an idea. I had 
three offers of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, with a very distinct intimation that 
that figure might be increased by a few 
thousand dollars to meet competition. But 
when I restated the hundred and _ fifty 
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thousand dollar figure, and assured the 
studios that there could be no question but 
that the book would have a tremendous 
sale, I was inevitably asked how I could 
guarantee this. Supposing, I was asked, the 
sale was disappointing? How then could I 
justify the phenomenal price I was asking? 
The idea I had just worked out overnight 
answered that question in full. The studios, 
under this scheme, would pay for the book 
in direct relation to its sales. I would not 
be blocking a sale in order to get the price 
which I had set. And I was certain that 
Hemingway would still get the full amount 
I wanted for the book. 


The Per-Copy Bonus 


I spent the next morning on the tele- 
phone, talking to Hemingway in Sun Val- 
ley and to Speiser in New York, explain- 
ing my new plan and getting their ap- 
proval of it. By noon I had informed all 
the studios that we had set up a new kind 
of deal for the novel, a deal the like of 
which had never been suggested to them 
before. We would accept one hundred 
thousand dollars for the motion picture 
rights to “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” But 
beyond that we wanted to be paid ten 
cents for every copy of the book sold in 
the next eighteen months, including all 
copies distributed by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. This per-copy bonus was not to ex- 
ceed the sum of fifty thousand dollars. In 
effect it meant that if sales did not live up 
to our estimate Hemingway would take 
less for the book. If they did he would get 
his, or rather my, price. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club guarantee was for a minimum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand copies. 
The pre-publication sales of the novel 
through. the book stores was close to fifty 
thousand copies. Here then, a week or 
so before publication, were almost thirty 
thousand of the fifty thousand dollars I 
wanted. And I was sure that the other two 
hundred thousand copies would be sold. 

The sale was made, on my terms. Three 
studios bid against each other until the 
very end, trying to get an increasingly 
smal] reduction on the maximum bonus 
they would have to pay in addition to the 
first payment of one hundred thousand 
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dollars. But I was not retreating now. 
And finally Paramount Pictures agreed to 
meet my price in full. I closed with them 
at once. 

Well over eight hundred thousand copies 
of the book were sold in the next few years, 
and Hemingway received his full hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for the motion 
picture rights. This price has been exceeded 
numerous times since ‘then, and I feel that 
I had a great deal to do with breaking down 
studio resistance to high prices for books. 
My per-copy sliding-scale scheme has be- 
come almost standard practice in the indus- 
try today. The bonus figure for each copy 
sold through the book stores has increased 
tremendously from the ten cents which I 
originally set, going as high as fifty cents 
per copy in at least one case. But after this 
one sale, book club sales were excluded 
from the per-copy figure. Instead I sub- 
mitted a flat bonus payment, its size de- 
pending on the book club which selected 
the book. Later I found with other novels 
that I could get an additional bonus, which 
might run as high as twenty-five thousand 
dollars, if the book appeared serially in a 
magazine of over one million circulation. 
By these and other devices the present 
prices for books, which reflect the actual 
sales of the books rather than an arbitrary 
figure set in a smoke-filled room, in Sun 
Valley or elsewhere, were established. 


Bad Treatment First 

Incidentally Dudley Nichols wrote the 
script for “For Whom the Bell Tolls,” 
just as I had originally suggested, although 
it was not until one year after the book 
was purchased that he was given the 
assignment. This delay came as no sur- 
prise to him, for he himself dissuaded me 
from trying to get him the job immediately 
on my having consummated the sale. No, 
he said, speaking with all the knowledge 
and authority of an old hand in the busi- 
ness of screen-writing, this was not the right 
time. Let them put two or three other writ- 
ers on the job. Let them get a couple of 
bad treatments. Then I should move in on 
them with the suggestion that he write the 
picture. 
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“Later, | was able to get additional bonuses for 


And that was exactly the way it worked 
out. But because of my close friendship 
with both Nichols and Hemingway I soon 
found myself in the position of the innocent 
bystander who takes all the blows in a fight 
in which he is in no way involved. As 
Nichols finished a batch of script he would 
send it on to me, and I, in turn, would send 
it to Hemingway for his opinion and advice. 
All this was done on a completely hush- 
hush basis, as it had tobe. The studio never 
knew that Hemingway had ever seen one 
line of the script. But he would hit the 
ceiling of his house in Cuba as he read what 
Nichols was being forced to do in the way 
of toning down the political implications 
of the novel, and I would get long scathing 
letters from him, giving me hell for letting 
this happen. I would pass these letters on 
to Nichols, and again I would find myself 
in the middle as he tried to explain to me, 
and so to Hemingway, why he had no 
choice in the matter. Only when the script 
was finished and the picture was finally be- 
ing shot did I manage to get these two 
together again, by letter of course, since 
Hemingway refused to come anywhere near 
Hollywood. 

His one visit there was right after “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” had been sold. 
It had a great deal to do with the 


final selection of Ingrid Bergman for Maria. 
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For | arranged a meeting between Heming- 
way and David O. Selznick, and he in turn 
arranged to have Bergman fly to San Fran- 
cisco to speak to Hemingway when he ar- 
rived there the following day. This was 
probably one of the best publicized meeings 
that ever took place, with news photogra- 
phers everywhere they went, taking an 
endless series of pictures. After they had 
met there was never any doubt in any- 
body’s mind that Bergman would get the 
part. 

There was one exeeption to this unani- 
mity, and that was the studio which had 
bought the picture rights. Ignoring all ad- 
vice they cast that fine dancer, Vera Zorina, 
in the part, and only admitted their mis- 
take after they had been shooting for a 
week, Then and only then did they go to 
Selznick and make a deal with him to bor- 
row Bergman. There can be no question 
about the fact that by acting as they did 
they ended up by paying Selznick an even 
more fantastic sum for Bergman’s services 
than they would have had to pay if they 
had made the deal with him when they 
bought the book. No one can begrudge him 
this extra money. If ever anybody had his 
star’s interests at heart it was Selznick, who 
did everything he possibly could, from the 
time I first told him of Hemingway’s feel- 
ings about Bergman, to get the part for her. 
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But there is only one Hemingway, and 
what would work on “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls” would not necessarily be 
effective on a lesser book. I found this 
out when I handled the weakest book which 
Somerset Maugham ever wrote. I had to 
invent another new device to sell it, but sell 
it I did, and for sixty-five thousand dollars, 
the highest price which Maugham had ever 
received for a book. (It is a startling fact 
that “Of Human Bondage” was bought 
for twelve thousand five hundred dollars, 
and that due to the failure of Maugham’s 
agent at that time he never saw one penny 
of this money.) 

Maugham had, in 1941, just escaped 
from France, getting out one step ahead 
of the Nazis. His money was frozen in Eng- 
land, his property was all in the hands of 
the Germans, he had not had a particularly 
successful book for a long time, and he had 
no idea for a new novel in mind at all. 
He was, when I went to see him in Holly- 
wood, tired and discouraged, and ready to 
listen to any idea which might make him 
some money. He interested in 
writing for pictures, for the first and only 
time in his life. 


was even 


Selznick and Maugham 


I set up an appointment with David 
Selznick, who had an idea he wanted to 
suggest to Maugham, an idea for a picture 
which would point up the bravery of ‘Eng- 
land under the blitz, a celluloid treatment 
of the phrase then on everybody’s lips, 
“There'll always be an England.” This was 
something which appealed to Maugham, 
and he agreed to write a novel on the idea. 
If Selznick found it acceptable Maugham 
was to get thirty-five thousand dollars for 
it, plus additional money for working on 
the screenplay. If Selznick did not like it, 
then the picture rights were to revert to 
Maugham, but Selznick would be entitled 
to one quarter of whatever price Maugham 
received for the rights, if he sold them 
elsewhere. I could have got a substantial 
downpayment for Maugham on the sign- 
ing of the contract, with a provision that 
this money was to be his in any case. But 
he refused to let me do this. No, he said, 
he did not want to be paid for anything 
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that was not acceptable. He preferred to 
take his chances. 


The Agent’s Bag of Tricks 


The novel he wrote, “The Hour Be- 
fore Dawn,” did not appeal to Selznick, 
and he turned it down. I did not like it 
very much either, and I don’t think that 
Maugham did. But I had made up my 
mind to sell it, and I set out to do so. I 
turned the book over to the mimeographers, 
with instructions to prepare fifty copies of 
the three-hundred-page manuscript as 
quickly as possible. Then I called every 
studio in town, and informed them that on 
the following Tuesday, between eleven in 
the morning and noon, the manuscript of 
the new Somerset Maugham novel would 
be delivered simultaneously to all studios, 
and that on the following morning the 
terms for its purchase would be delivered, 
also simultaneously to all studios, by tele- 
gram. I advised them to have their best 
reader on tap in their offices wher the 
manuscript was delivered to them. 

The secret of the fact that Selznick had 
had a prior hold on the book was well 
kept. Such things happen often in Holly- 
wood, where the competition for new ma- 
terial is fantastically intense. Now my prob- 
lem was how to deliver all the manuscripts 
at the time I had set. I hired three mes- 
sengers, and divided the town into three 
parts. I saw to it that they all left my 
office at ten-thirty, bound on their separate 
Every last copy of the manuscript 
was in the hands of the studios by noon. 

I had chosen the day, Tuesday, deliber- 
ately. Most of the studios hold their edi- 
torial meetings on either Monday or Tues- 
day morning, and I wanted to make sure 
that the Maugham book would reach them 
too late to be considered at a routine meet- 
ing. I wanted them to have to hold a spe- 
cial meeting to consider it. I also wanted 
to make sure that every studio would be 
aware of the fact that on Wednesday morn- 
ing every other studio in town would have 
a copy of the synopsis of the novel. A 
Maugham book was necessarily an import- 
ant one to any studio reader, and I knew 
that they would all hesitate to write dis- 
paragingly of it unless they were given time 
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to polish their words and try to straddle 
the issue. If they were given less than 
twenty-four hours to prepare their synop- 
sis it was, I reasoned, bound to reflect only 
the more filmable sections of the book, since 
their preliminary notes, all they would 
have time to use, would consist of the no- 
tations of those sections which they had 
jotted down for their guidance as they read 
the book. And that was exactly what hap- 
pened: with one exception the synopses 
were superior to the book, and my first 
battle was won. 

My next one was equally important. I 
had to put the studios in a position where 
they could not temporize, where each stu- 
dio was made to feel that if it did not 
act promptly some other studio would. And 
I did not dare to give any of the studios 
time to evaluate the book carefully. That, 
I felt, would be fatal. I devised a system 
which has become standard practice in 
Hollywood. On Tuesday night I sent night 
letters to every studio to which I had sub- 
mitted the book earlier in the day, inform- 
ing it that I was herewith, quoting a price 
of sixty-five thousand dollars for the new 
Maugham novel to all studios simultane- 
ously, and that I would close with the first 
one that agreed to pay this price. In this 
way I heightened the natural suspicion 
which each studio has of every other, and 
I guaranteed the fact that they would all 
have to move quickly if they moved at all. 

I closed the deal, for sixty-five thousand 
dollars, at eleven-thirty Thursday morning. 
The picture which was made was no better 
than the book from which it was taken, but 
Maugham had gained the wherewithal for 
the leisure he needed to write his next book, 
which turned out to be the phenomenally 
successful “The Razor's Edge.” 


A $100,000 Sale 


I was faced with a different kind of prob- 
lem in connection with Pearl Buck’s‘Dra- 
gon Seed.” One of her finest books, and 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, it was, 
nonetheless, a Chinese story and it presented 
the same difficultiés as had her earlier 


“The Good Earth.” Since Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer had made that picture two things 
were obvious. First of all, it was there that 


I must concentrate; and, secondly, if I tried 
to sell the novel to any other studio it would 
be known that MGM had turned it down. 
So I worked on Metro, from every possible 
angle, for six months. 

I tried a flat price of one hundred and 
twenty-fiye thousand dollars. No sale. I 
tried a sliding scale price which would haye 
brought Mrs. Buck that much money if the 
sales had warranted it. Still no sale. Finally 
I set a flat price of one hundred and five 
thousand dollars—I hadn’t had any hun- 
dred thousand dollar sales lately and I very 
much wanted one—and I made it clear that 
this was the price, take it or leave it. Then 
I sat back and waited. 


Inside Information 


Of course I had a fairly sound reason 
for both the price I had set on the book 
and for sitting tight on it. I had-an in- 
formant at MGM, an executive who was a 
client of ours, and who had no objections 
to the studio’s spending the stock-holders’ 
money. And he had told me that MGM in- 
tended to buy the book and that they would 
pay the price 4% had set on it. Under the 
circumstances, and unless my informant was 
himself misinformed, all I had to do was to 
wait. Pearl Buck was willing to wait, so 
was her literary agent, so was I—and so 
was MGM. We all waited for a full month, 
with only an occasional tentative inquiry 
from MGM about a possible lower quota- 
tion. To these inquiries I was completely 
cool. They knew the price, I told them. 
When they were ready to pay it I would 
be glad to discuss it with them. 

At three o'clock one late spring after- 
noon the phone rang in my office. It was 
MGM’s Story Editor, and he wanted to 
know if I was ready to give him a lower 
quotation on “Dragon Seed.” No, I said. 
He knew my price. Did he want to pay it? 
Absolutely not, he said. He was ready to 
offer seventy-five thousand dollars for the 
novel, and would I please convey this offer 
to Pearl Buck at once? He would wait for 
my call. 

I reached for the phone as soon as he 
hung up—but it was not to call Pearl Buck. 
The person I wanted to speak to was my 
informant at MGM. Look, I said, when 
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I got him on the phone, are you sure that 
the studio will pay my price? I have no 
competition for the book, and they know it, 
and I don’t want to lose the sale for Mrs. 
Buck if you should happen to be wrong. 
Relax, he said. They'll pay it. The front 
office has okayed it. 

I called the Story Editor back and told 
him that Pearl Buck wanted a hundred and 
five thousand or nothing. He grunted and 
hung up. 

An hour later he called again. This is 
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"| could do nothing but pace up and down.’ 


our final offer, he said. We'll pay ninety- 
five thousand dollars and not a penny more. 
Will you call me back after you’ve spoken 
to Pearl Buck? I assured him I would. But 
first I spoke to my informant again, and 
again he reassured me exactly as he had 
done before. Now, however, I did call 
Pearl Buck and I called her agent too. I 
told them exactly how things stood, and 
what my informant had told me, and I 
asked them what they wanted me to do. 
Should I close for the price I had been 
offered, or should I stick to my own price? 
It was, I informed them, up to them. I was 
to stick to my price, they said. They were 
willing to take a chance if I were. This time 
the Story Editor’s grunt sounded slightly 
agonized as he hung up after I had given 
him this information. 

The next hour was probably the most 
harrowing one I have ever spent. I could 
not sit down. I could not work. I could 
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do nothing but pace restlessly up and down 
my office, wondering if I had made the silli- 
est mistake of my career. I knew how stub- 
born studios could get, and I could not 
help wondering if my informant really knew 
what he was talking about. I reviewed 
every word he had ever told me, and I 
weighed it for accuracy with the greatest of 
care. I was almost ready to call MGM 
back again and tell them that I’d changed 


my mind, when the phone rang. It was 
the Story Editor once more. 
His first remark bewildered me com- 


pletely. Look out the window, he said. I 
did. Is it snowing, he asked? Snowing, | 
said, looking at the bright sunshine on the 
palm trees before my window. It should 
be, he said. This is Santa Claus. We’ll pay 
your price. 

I hung up the phone, went into the office 
bar, and poured myself the stiffest drink 
of Scotch I’ve ever drunk. I had gambled 
and won, but I hoped I would never go 
through another hour like the last one. 

I did though, and often. The life of any 
Story Agent who takes his responsibilities 
seriously is a succession of just such hours, 
a constant questioning of his judgment and 
of his powers to evaluate the problems with 
which he is faced. And the necessity of 
reversing his field gracefully and effectively 
is ever present. For example, there was the 
situation which came about during the 
negotiations.for MacKinlay Kantor’s 
“Gentle Annie.” 

This fine and exciting story was an obvi- 
ous natural for pictures. I knew that the 
minute I read it. I got it out to the studios 
as quickly as possible and I followed up the 
submission of the book with one of my first- 
come-first-served telegrams, quoting fifty 





"This is Santa Claus. We'll pay your price.” 
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thousand dollars for the picture rights. In 
the course of the next few days I found out 
that the book was being very well received, 
and that interest was developing at a num- 
ber of studios. The question was whether 
that interest was great enough to enable 
me to get the price I was asking. At that 
time, several years before he was to write 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,’ Kantor’s 
motion picture standing was not yet what 
it is today. None of the few books which 
the studios had bought had ever been 
made into pictures. 

It was at this stage in the negotiations 
that MGM called me and asked me to 
come out and see them. I would be there 
in an hour I told them. And then I took 
the precaution of telling my secretary to 
call me at the studio in an hour and a half. 
We would extemporize what we would say 
then, but the call might prove useful. I 
did not then know how useful it would be. 

At MGM I was greeted by the Story 
Editor and his assistant, and the assistant’s 
assistant as well. It was obvious that the 
studio was preparing to do business with 
me. But I did not expect the methods they 
were about to employ, although I was pre- 
pared for anything. This time, though, 
they managed to pull a new one on me, 
and I had to plot my course as I went 
along. It is a pretty difficult studio: the 
story editors are masters of counter-sales- 
manship. 

I was told with disarming frankness, that 
the studio liked “Gentle Annie” and 
wanted to buy it. I was told that my price 
had been noted, and that it was consid- 
ered entirely too high. I was told that they 
would pay me twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the book, and that I knew, as they did, 
that this was more than Kantor had ever 
before received for picture rights. I list- 
ened politely, and then I got up to leave. 
I thanked them for the offer, but I repeated 
that the price I wanted was fifty thousand 
dollars, that I had told all the studios that 
I would not close with anybody for less, 
and that they could not expect me to break 
faith with the other studies and stay in 
business. Besides, there was interest in the 
book elsewhere, and I would not be sur- 
prised if I were to get a call from another 











“Then, Kantor's standing was not what it is today.” 


studio at any time. I started for the door. 

But I was stopped before I reached it by 
a definite ultimatum. If I stepped out of 
that office, I was told, the offer was with- 
drawn. MGM did not propose to have 
itself used as a bargaining wedge with the 
other studios. Furthermore, if I wanted to 
do any more business with the studio I 
would have to call Kantor in New York 
from the studio and convey their offer to 
him. They wanted his reaction to it, not 
mine. 

I did some quick thinking. My secre- 
tary’s call should be coming through any 
minute now. I could easily make it seem 
as if I had had a call from another studio, 
and use that fact to make them bring their 
offer to the price I wanted. Besides, I could 
make it very clear to Kantor, when I spoke 
to him, that I did not want him to accept 
MGM’s offer, and I knew he would back 
me up. I agreed to call him. But I asked 
if I could speak to him from another office. 
I felt that I certainly had the right to de- 
mand privacy for my talk with my client. 
Surely, I was told. They would get the call 
for me, and I could take it in the office 
across the hall. 









But when they did get Kantor on the 
line, and when I had picked up the phone, 
I found that the assistant story editor had 
seated himself at the desk in the 
room, where he was pretending to be very 
much engrossed in a stack of synopses. I 
tried to indicate to Kantor, without betray- 
ing the fact to the listening editor, that al- 
though I was seemingly leaving the decis- 
ion entirely up to him I very definitely did 
not want him to accept MGM’s offer. I 
did not quite manage it: Kantor sounded 
as bewildered as he actually was. What 
did I think, he asked? Did I want him to 
say yes? Why was I leaving it up to him? 
I could not answer him. I knew that if I 
gave any opinion at all the studio might 
very well back out of the whole deal as a 
matter of principle. I did not feel that I 
had the right to gamble with the ninety 
per cent of the money involved which be- 
longed to Kantor. 


other 


~ Habla Espanol? 


It was on the spur of the moment that 
I decided to shift to Spanish. I do not 
speak Spanish and neither does Kantor, 
but the short halting phrase which I man- 
aged to evolve was cue enough for him. 
Now he knew that I could not talk freely, 
and that I wanted him to say no, and to 
say it clearly and definitely and once and 
for all. He did. And as I repeated his 
words after him I could see the assistant 
story editor put down his stack of synopses 
and look at me meditatively. I knew that 
I had won the first round. But I still had 
no idea of how I was going to win the fight. 
I asked Kantor to stick by his telephone, 
in case I had to call him back. 

When I returned to the other office, fol- 
lowed. by the assistant who had sat in on 
my call, I sensed a different feeling in the 
air. I could not figure it out, but obviously 
something had happened while I was out 
of the room. I reported on my conversa- 
tion with Kantor, and the assistant nodded 
corroboration. And then we all sat back 
and waited for the other one to make thé 
next move. I was hoping to be able to stall 
things along until my secretary called me. 
Surely, I thought, she should have called 
by now. I was beginning to get annoyed 
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‘the room saying a word. 









with her. Had she forgotten? 

We sat for fully five minutes, nobody in 
I broke ‘first. 
Could I have the phone, I asked. I wanted 
to call my office. The Story Editor shook 
his head slowly. My office, he informed me, 
had called while I was talking to New 
York. But if I returned the call the offer 
would be withdrawn. He would consider 
it as equivalent’to my leaving the office. 
He smiled at me as he finished talking. He 
was pretty certain that he had me in a spot. 

So, for that matter, was I. I was positive 
that I could get a little more money from 
him, but a little more was not enough. I 
had to get the full fifty thousand or noth- 
ing. Otherwise I could rightfully be barred 
from every other studio. And that I very 
definitely did not want to be. I started to 
talk at random, hoping that I would think 
of something quickly. 

As it happened it was the Story Editor 
who gave me my cue. It was he who 
countered my statement that “Gentle 
Annie” was definitely worth more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars by saying that 
that was pure supposition. After all, he 
said, none of Kantor’s other books had 
been made into pictures. And Kantor had 
no screen credits. Granted that his books 
were good, he continued, that did not 
mean that they were good picture material 
as well. They were willing to take a chance, 
he said, but they wanted to pay only a fair 
price for the story. 


Off the Hook 


But I was not listening very carefully to 
the end of his speech. For I realized that 
he had given me the opening I was looking 
for when he mentioned that Kantor had no 
screen credits. I had for months been try- 
ing to remedy this situation. I was certain 
that Kantor would make a top screen- 
writer, but I had until then been unable to 
get him an assignment. Now I suddenly 
saw the possibility of getting myself off the 
hook on the story and of getting Kantor 
an assignment at the studio as well. The 
next problem was how to go about it. 

I managed to by-pass any further discus- 
sion of the book by picking up the Story 
Editor’s lead. Why didn’t they bring Kan- 
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"The story editor wouldn't let me phone my office.” 


tor out, I asked. Surely it must be obvious 
that they could use him as a writer. This, 
I suggested, seemed to be about as good a 
time as any to discuss the subject. We had 
reached an impasse on the “Gentle Annie” 
matter. 

By now I had my plan pretty well worked 
out. I knew just what I wanted, and when 
the Story Editor made his next suggestion 
I knew that I could get it. It had been 
essential that he make the suggestion first, 
and now here he was saying-that maybe 
a compromise would be for MGM to give 
Kantor a ten weeks contract at the figure 
I had for so long quoted to all the studios, 
one thousand dollars a week. And trans- 
portation to and from New York, I asked. 
And transportation, he said. That would 
bring the deal up to thirty-five thousand. 
Was I satisfied, he asked. 

I shook my head. Not a chance, I said. 
First of all, I wanted a longer guarantee. 
Kantor could not really get into the swing 
of things in ten weeks. And secondly, the 
price on the novel was still fifty thousand 
dollars. The two things must be discussed 
separately. 

His answer to this was exactly what I 
wanted to hear. My problem, he said, was 
that I did not want to sell to MGM for less 
than I had quoted elsewhere. All right, he 
said, he’d help me out. He’d give Kantor a 
twenty-five week guarantee and he’d pay 
twenty-five thousand for the book. There 
was my fifty thousand. Was it a deal? 

I still shook my head. It was an evasion 
at best, I said. The other studios might 


resent it. Now if MGM would pay more 
than the fifty thousand I was asking else- 
where I might feel myself in the clear. How 
about twenty-seven thousand for the book 
and a twenty-five week guarantee? Let’s 
do it the other way, he said. A twenty- 
seven week guarantee, and we’ll still stick 
to our twenty-five thousand for the book. 
A total of fifty-two thousand dollars. Sold, 
I said. And could I call Kantor at once 
and confirm it, I asked. This time there 
was no assistant in the room while I talked 
to him jubilantly in New York. 

There was one more surprise in store for 
me when I got back to my office. My sec- 
retary’s call had not been the routine call 
we had made arrangements for when I left 
for MGM. It had had to do with a call 
from another studio which wanted to dis- 
cuss a deal for the book. And she had man- 
aged to convey this information to the Story 
Editor’s secretary, which undoubtedly ex- 
plained the change in attitude when I came 
back from my first talk with Kantor. I 
called the other studio and informed them 
of the deal I had made with MGM and 
that since this deal exceeded the amount 
I had asked of all studios I had felt justi- 
fied in accepting it. They were completely 
satisfied, and so were all the other studios. 

But it was the deal which resulted in 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,” the second 
biggest grossing picture of all time, and 
the winner of more Oscars than have ever 
been awarded any one picture, which pre- 
sented problems which were unique, and 
remain so to this day. First of all, the 
basic idea stemmed from a picture cov- 
erage in Life which dealt with the first 
group of soldiers to return from the war. 
Samuel Goldwyn, who is probably the 
shrewdest man in the whole industry, and 
who is ably assisted by his wife, Frances, 
working behind the scenes in quiet ano- 
nymity, read this article and immediately 
decided that here was the subject for a 
major picture. He filed his priority at 
once, thereby making it impossible for any 
other studio to undertake a similar story. 
And then he released this information to 
the Hollywood trade papers. 

It was in these papers that I saw Gold- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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DON’T 
be yourself 


By Pauline Bloom 


THERE is something very special about a 
book, and of course your book is even more 
special than the others. Whatever qualities 
it may or may not have, it represents a 
sizable chunk of your life, purely from the 
point of view of the time and physical en- 
ergy you put into it, to say nothing of the 
planning, the worrying, the heartache, the 
hope, and the periods of gray despair. 

So you can’t be blamed for placing a 
value on your work, which is based: on this 
heavy investment, and for proceeding with 
your publishing negotiations on that pre- 
mise. You can’t be blamed. But perhaps 
you can be prevailed upon to try the other 
approach, to consider the publication of 
your manuscript with your mind turned 
not inwardly to yourself, but outwardly to 
the publisher and to the potential reader 
of the book. 


During the writing of it and afterwards, 
you have read and reread it a great many 
times. With each reading, you have relived 
the experiences which inspired the book; 
and if you are anything like the rest of 
us, you have attributed the resulting up- 
surge of emotion to the skill of your writ- 
ing. But in many cases, this emotion is the 
recollection of how you felt in the past, 
and is not in the pica type of your carefully 
prepared manuscript. 

Can you honestly say that a perfect 
stranger would be as moved by your story 
as you are? Are you even sure that a per- 
fect stranger would see all the implications 
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which are so clear to you? Remember, to 
you, the clean white spaces between the 
lines are full of what actually happened, 
and your very real emotional reactions to 
it. To the objective reader or editor, the 
clean white spaces are just clean white 
spaces. 

So don’t be yourself. Try looking at your 
book from the point of view of the pub- 
lisher—of the reader. Try being someone 
else for a while. Any writer ought to be 
able to do that. 

Put your manuscript in front of you and 
put a resigned look on your face. Then 
say to yourself: “I am an associate editor 
for Saxony Press. My job is to select books 
for possible publication, books which will 
have the widest possible sale among people 
who have never heard this author’s name 
before. What I’d like to find today, or this 
week, or this month, is a good story, in 
which things happen in such an interesting 
way to such interesting people, that totally 
disinterested readers will be captivated. 
Well — ho-hum. (Here you stretch and 
yawn, because you’ve already been reading 
for six hours, and you're tired of reading.) 
What have we here? Let’s see what hap- 
pens in this manuscript.” 

If you have the imagination and the 
drive to write a whole book, you can put 
on this little act for yourself. If necessary, 
repeat my suggested monologue every three 
or four pages until you convince yourself. 
The main thing is to read the story cold— 
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just what’s actually down in black and 
white, as though someone else had written 
it, not you. 

When you're finished, ask yourself this 
question: “Was this book written to inter- 
est, amuse or move a disinterested reader, 
or is it just an outpouring of the author’s 
own emotional turmoil? Is the author 
aware of the reader and of the techniques 
necessary to keep him reading, or is he ab- 
sorbed in his own introspective recollections 


of the past, and dreams of the future?” 


To write successfully, a writer must be 
objective enough about his work to ap- 
praise it unemotionally. He must lose 
his absorbtion with himself and write with 
the reader in mind. 

Answer these questions honestly. If you 
decide to chalk your book up to experience 
for the present, and go to work on another 
which will be more professional, you will 
have taken a good, healthy stride forward 
toward emotional and professional matur- 
ity. If you are still convinced that your 
book will sell itself to a disinterested pub- 
lisher, because he thinks it will hold disin- 
terested readers, proceed with the market- 
ing of it. And don’t become discouraged 
with one or two or ten rejections. A good 
book will find a publisher. 

If someone tells you the book publish- 
ing business is on the rocks, don’t believe 
it. According to Publishers’ Weekly, of 102 
top publishers reporting on their business 
in 1948 as compared with 1947, 62 indi- 
cated that their volume of business had in- 
creased. Prentice-Hall said their business 
had doubled. Doubleday was 90% ahead 
of last year. Houghton Mifflin’s sales were 
50% ahead. Harcourt Brace said: “Trade 
business in December was the largest in the 
history of the firm.” 

Mr. Walter I. Bradbury, managing edi- 
tor of Doubleday, in discussing book 
publishing as a guest speaker in my ad- 
vanced class, reported the opening of a new 
department, to be headed by him, for the 
publication of science-fantasy books. Pub- 
lishing houses don’t expand and start new 
departments when business is bad. 

If someone else tells you, “Publishers 
want only established big-name writers,” 


See what 


don’t you believe that either. 
Nicholas Wreden of Dutton’s says about 
first books. 

So, while you’re working on another 
book, keep on submitting the one that’s 
finished, if you believe in it. 


Sheridan House 

257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Lee Furman, Publisher 
Tom Davin, Editor 


Mr. Davin, Editor of Sheridan House, 
has a long record of publishing experience 
behind him. He has been with Sheridan 
House for eleven years. Before that he was 
associate editor of Cosmopolitan, and di- 
rector of publications at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

This firm is about 40 years old, and puts 
out about twelve titles a year. It has not 
cut its lists in the last few years as so 
many other publishing houses have done. 
“Our policy has been to keep expenses as 
low as we can,” said Mr. Davin, “so that 
we may spend that much more on adver- 
tising. 

“We also try not to cover too much 
ground in the kind of material we publish, 
and concentrate on the particular kinds of 
books which we can market effectively. We 
take on no mystery, no juveniles, no ‘ham- 
mock’ fiction.” 

Specialty of the house? “Our present 
trend, for the next year or so anyway, 
will be toward books of special interest.” 

The books Mr. Davin had in mind are 
titles like “A Traveler’s Guide to France” 
by Stuart Murray; “The Complete Party 
Book” by Alexander Van _ Rensselaer; 
“Soviet Russia: The Land and Its People” 
by Nicholas Mikhailov; “Of Yachts and 
Men” by William Atkin; “The Story of 
Jade” by Herbert P. Whitlock; “Landscap- 
ing Home Grounds” by Henry P. Aul. 

“You see,” Mr. Davin said, “a collector 
of jade may pay $15.00 for Whitlock’s 
book, but a stenographer will not pay 
$2.50 for a light romance. She’ll go to the 
circulating library for it. Seven and a half 
dollars is not too high a price for the 
owner of a yacht if he decides he wants the 
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"Got a royalty check from my publisher today, dear. Thirty-three cents." 

















Atkin book, but the average mystery fan 
will consider the fact that $2.50 will pay 
the monthly gas bill.” 

Some books are reported on within a 
week or even less, others take about three 
weeks. A manuscript is rarely held in this 
office for a longer period than that, unless 
there is real interest in it, in which case 
the author is so notified. 

Copyright may be entered in the au- 
thor’s name on request. Royalties follow 
‘the usual 10%, 12'2%, 15% pattern, but 
there is a good deal of variation as to the 
point at which the rate goes up. 

If the publisher places any of the sub- 
sidiary rights he expect to share in them. If 
the author has an agent, or arranges for 
the sale of these rights himself, then the 
income accruing from these rights remains 
with the author. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Elliott Macrae, President 
Nicholas Wreden, Vice President 
in charge of Editorial Department 

In 1952, E. P. Dutton will celebrate 100 
years of publishing. During this period 
Dutton has put out the work of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, W. H. Hudson, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Axel Munthe, A. A. Milne, H. M. 


Tomlinson, Blasco Ibanez, Luigi Piran- 


dello, Van Wyck Brooks, Lucius Beebe, 
Alfred Kreymborg, John Roy Carlson, and 
many others. 

Its present pace is about 75 titles a year, 
which usually includes two or three vol- 
umes of poetry, but the list does not in- 
clude technical books of any kind, or 
primary grade educational books, though 
this firm is interested in books that can be 
exploited as secondary reading in colleges. 
During the year there are about ten “Gilt 
Fdge” mysteries, six or so Westerns, and a 
few light romances. 

Mr. Wreden has twenty years of experi- 
ence in every phase of the book business. 
He has been, with Doubleday, with Scrib- 
ner and is a former President of the 
American Booksellers’ Association. He has 
translated several books from the Russian. 
Through long association with writers, he 





understands their problems’ and sympath- 
izes with them, : 

“In the last few years,” he says, “we 
have been fortunate in introducing new 
writers. Leo Brady’s “Edge of Doom,” a 
first novel, has already sold to Hollywood; 
(Samuel Goldwyn), for $150,000, though 
the book is not coming out until Septem- 
ber. “Alien Land” by Willard Savoy is a 
powerful first book which came out April 
1, and has already had a good pre-publica- 
tion sale. Others writers whose work Dut- 
ton has introduced to the reading public 
are Natalie Anderson Scott, Gore Vidal, 
Ralph Freedman, Martin Yoseloff, Fredric 
Brown, John Meyers Meyers and Peggy 
Goodin. 

Plans are already being made for the 
1952 Centennial celebation. “One thing I 
can tell you,” said Mr. Wreden with a 
smile. “It will not be a complacent, senti- 
mental looking backward. We’re not going 
to spend 1952 slapping one another on the 
back for the things which Dutton has done 
in the past. Rather, we are going to con- 
centrate more heavily than ever before on 
outstandingly good books of all kinds, writ- 
ten by outstandingly good, new authors. 
We’re looking for those authors right now. 

“We are particularly interested in Amer- 
icana, history, biography, regional books of 
all kinds. We should like to see books of 
the “Proper Bostonians” type on other 
American cities. We have already pub- 
lished books on Memphis and Washington. 
This year there will be one on San Fran- 
cisco, and several others are under con- 


tract.” 
Dutton is conscientious with manu- 
scripts, even those that come in un- 


solicited, “To my knowledge,” Mr. Wreden 
said, “we have never intentionally over- 
looked a manuscript. Oh, we have made 
our share of mistakes in judgment by re- 
jecting books which other publishers later 
brought out successfully. But we have 
never returned a book unread or uncon- 
sidered.” 

A book which is clearly not for Dutton, 
is usually returned within a week. Others 
that are seriously considered. are either 
accented or rejected in from three to six 


weeks. 
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Dutton will agree to copyright in the 
author’s name on request. Advances start 
at $500 and go on from there. On a first 
novel it will usually be from $750 to $1500. 
Royalties are the customary 10%, 12'2% 
and 15%, with the break coming in most 
cases at 5000 copies, 10,000 copies and 
15,000 copies respectively. 

Book club, reprint and digest rights are 
divided 50-50 between author and _ pub- 
lisher. As to dramatic, movie, radio and 
television rights, in many cases there is no 
participation by the publisher, in other 
cases it varies—anywhere up to 20%. 

In non-fiction, Mr. Wreden would be 
glad to consider a query or an outline with 
a few sample chapters. In the 
fiction, he’d rather see the whole book. 

Advice to young writers? “You’ve heard 
this before, but it’s the best I can offer and 
it can’t be said too many times. Keep a 
copy of everything you send out. Don’t 
write with your tongue in cheek. 
Your best work is none too good. However 
much talent you may have, you'll still need 
to work hard—very hard 
well resign yourself to it.” 
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Tudor Publishing Company 
221 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Norman Blaustein, General Manager 


and Editor 


This is a firm which publishes non- 
fiction books only—about 25 titles a year. 
But the non-fiction covers a wide variety 
of subject matter. 
of the successful books on the 
Tudor list are: “Hungarian American Cook 
Book” by Rosa Green; “Handbook of Old 
Pottery and Porcelain Marks’ by C. Jordan 
Thorn; “Car Owners’ Guide to Care and 
Repair” by W. Altschuler; “Jt’s All Men- 
tal” (cartoons with captions) by Vertes; 
“Wedgewood” by John Meredith Graham 
and Hensleigh Cecil Wedgewood; “The 
Art of Effective Speaking” by I. M. Fla- 
pan. Other books, too, cover a wide 
variety of subject matter—quilts, woodcuts, 
piracy, philosophy, china, glass, etc. 

The house is about 20 years old. Every 
effort is made to report on manuscripts as 


Some 
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promptly as possible, but because of the 
nature of the books, the reading and check- 
ing sometimes demand longer ,periods of 
time for acceptance or rejection than is 
possible with other lists. Sixty days is not 
unusual. 

For the same reason, Mr. Blaustein asks 
that the finished book be submitted to him 
for consideration, rather than an outline 
or a query. It isn’t possible for him to 
reach a decision unless he sees how the 
whole manuscript is handled. 

When this firm accepts a book for publi- 
cation, it asks for an option on the next 





two books by the author on the same 
subject. 

“At what point,” I asked, “does the roy- 
alty go up from 10% to 12'%2%, from 
12'4% to 15%?” “It all depends,” was the 
answer. “It depends on a great many 
factors.” 

“Copyright in the name of the author?” 

“Yes, if he wishes.” 

As to the question of subsidiary income, 
this firm expects to share in it—to the 
extent of 50%. 


Lantern Press, Inc. 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
A. L. Furman, Editor-in-Chief 


Lantern Press, Inc., is ‘a new firm and a 
relatively small one, but it is doing well 
during a transition period in book publish- 
ing when other small, young firms have had 
either to curtail their output or withdraw 
from business. This house has been publish- 
ing books for only three years at the rate 
of about 12 titles a year. 

The editor, A. L. Furman, is himself 
the author of eight published books, and a 
lawyer as well as a publisher. Of medium 
beight, smiling and soft-spoken, Mr. Fur- 
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man’s appearance is on the unobtrusive 
side. But when he begins to talk, one senses 
immediately that he has a rich store of 
knowledge on a wide variety of subjects. 

And with the kind of list Lantern puts 
out, this fund of knowledge is extremely 
valuable. The house issues no light fiction, 
no poetry, no plays. It specializes in non- 
fiction of the kind which offers direct, con- 
crete help to the reader, on any subject 
which would ‘seem to be interesting or use- 
ful to the reader. For example, “Your 
Teeth and How to Keep Them” by Jerome 
J. Miller, D.D.S.; “Encyclopedia of Home 
Care and Repair” by William J. Hennes- 
sey and William W, Atkin. 

Then it does anthologies: “A Treasury of 
Sports Humor” edited by Dave Stanley; 
“Esar’s Comic Dictionary” by Evan Esar ; 
“Good Humor Book” edited by Robert 
Rango; “Tall Stories’ by Lowell Thomas. 

Mr. Furman would rather receive a 
query than a whole book manuscript; or 
perhaps an outline of the book with a few 
sample chapters. He believes this saves 
time, temper and money for both the 
author and the publisher. 

Because so many of the books put out 
by this firm are of the specialized type, it 
was difficult to discuss contract terms in 
any: detail. However, ,copyright may be in 
the name of the author, if the author so 
wishes. Advances vary, and so do royalty 
rates. As to subsidiary rights, Mr. Furman 
would say only that he expects to get all 
book rights in the English language. 


William Penn Publishing Corporation 
211 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Sidney Feldman, President 
James T. Collins, Vice President and Editor 


This is a comparatively small publishing 
house, but an active one. It puts out about 
12 titles a year, but on these it concentrates 
all its energies, which are considerable. 

Every office hums with activity, the air 
is charged with it. There are books all over 
the place, in bookshelves, on desks and 
tables, and on the floor. 

Before discussing preferences and spe- 
cialties in the way of manuscripts chosen 


for publication, Mr. Collins wanted to put 
himself on record as being interested in 
almost any kind of a book which was a 
good book of its kind. However, the list 
consists principally of anthologies with 
popular appeal, and how-to-do books on a 
variety of subjects. 

Some of the outstanding successes are: 
“How To Be Your Own Decorator” by 
Helen Koves; “Bathroom Reader,’ an an- 
thology of humor with an introduction by 
Earl Wilson; “Lady’s Pleasure,’ an antho- 
logy of short stories and selections from 
books with an introduction by Ilka Chase; 
“Painting for Enjoyment” by Arnold 
Blanch and Doris Lee; and other books of 
this general type. 

The firm originated in Philadelphia about 
sixty years ago, but it has been under the 
present management here in New York for 
eight years. 

Mr. Collins prefers to see the whole 
manuscript of a book rather than a query 
or an outline. A manuscript which does 
not find favor here goes back as promptly 
as possible. However, if there is enough 
interest for several readings, and for con- 
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sultation with outside experts, the author 
must wait longer for a report, sometimes 
as long as two months. 

On the author’s request, books may be 
copyrighted in his name. The royalties 
are the usual 10%, 12%2%, and 15%, but 
as to the point at which the rate goes up, it 
depends on a great many factors. It varies. 
Mr. Collins expects an option on the next 
two books, and a share of the subsidiary 
income to the extent of 50%. 

Of course this does not apply to the 
anthologies, where separate arrangements 
are worked out with each contributor, and 
with the author of the introduction. 





















By Harriet A. Bradfield 


WHATEVER your opinion about the future 
of television, there can be no doubt by now 
that it is going to have very definite effects 
on writers’ markets. Two events show it. 

Tele-Vision Guide, the program maga- 
zine for set owners in the New York area, 
has just doubled its circulation guarantee. 
Beginning with the May Ist issue, it prom- 
ises advertisers a minimum of fifty thousand 
copies distributed per issue. That means 
there are more television sets already in use 
than many of us suspected. 

The other event is the more disturbing 
because it hits directly at long-established 
writers’ markets. Street & Smith has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of four of its 
remaining pulp magazines, as well as all of 
its comics. One of the reasons given out is 
that television is already beginning to cut 
into the circulation of these publications. 

The recent sharp drop in their newsstand 
sales was, of course, not due to television 
alone. Other pulp companies have been 
making changes in view of this drop, which 
has affected sales of Western story maga- 
zines most keenly. 

The titles dropped by Street & Smith in- 
clude Western Story, edited by John Burr, 
and the three magazines which Daisy 
Bacon has been handling: Detective Story 
Magazine, The Shadow and Doc Savage. 
Whether these two editors, so long asso- 
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ciated with the company, will continue with 
it in other capacities has not been decided 
as yet, according to Henry W. Ralston, vice- 
president. All four magazines were edited at 
the Elizabeth, N. J., offices. 

Only two of the Street & Smith maga- 
zines remain at the Elizabeth office: Air 
Trails Pictorial, a monthly, which is edited 
by Albert L. Lewis, and Astounding Sctence- 
Fiction, also a monthly, which John W. 
Campbell, Jr., edits. This latter is the single 
remaining title out of a group which was 
once the most important pulp line-up in 
magazine history. These two publications 
are expected to continue much the same as 
in the past. 

The Street & Smith slicks for young 
women flourish in the New York office in 
the Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street. 
These include Mademoiselle and Charm, 
with Mademoiselle’s Living now undergoing 


a process of revamping. 


Collier’s continues its editorial shake-up. 
Walter Davenport, who has served as editor 
for the past several years, is now Chief Cor- 
respondent. This is much the sort of work 
he ‘was doing before being made editor— 
work he was reported to have given up very 
reluctantly. Louis Ruppel, who was with 
Collier’s in the past, is taking over the post 
of editor. 
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Kenneth Littauer has resigned as fiction 
editor of Collier’s. Knox Burger, an asso- 
ciate editor, is now acting fiction editor. 
Article editor Walter Ross and Tony Pa- 
lazzo, art director, are also out. Just to 
make the shake-up thorough, the publisher 
himself has been changed. William L. 
Chenery now will devote his time to serv- 
ing as director and vice-president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. His 
place as publisher of Collier’s is being filled 
by Edward Anthony. Mr. Anthony has 
been publisher of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, another Crowell-Collier magazine, 
for the past six years and will continue that 
position along with the new assignment. 

Through all this mélée, Collier's continues 
to come out every week. There must be a lot 
of very able, if unglorified, assistants on that 
magazine! 

The magazine, Life Can Be Beautiful, has 
settled into a steady monthly seller, and the 
editor now gives would-be contributors a 
more exact indication of requirements. This 
pocket-size magazine has almost no tie-in 
with the radio program of similar title: only 
the special feature, “Papa David’s Philos- 
ophy,” and “Verse To Be Remembered,” in 
which old favorites, such as those opening 
the radio program, are quoted. And note, 
right here, that no original poetry is in- 
cluded. 

If you wish to contribute articles to this 
market, it is better to send the editor a 
query first, along with a summary of your 
idea as you plan to work it out. Complete 
manuscripts will also be considered, of 
course. 

Lengths run from about 1,500 to 2,500 
words, although the shorter wordage will 
have a better chance of fitting into the edi- 
torial schedule. The base rate of payment 
figures out to about 2 cents a word, as pub- 
lished; a flat amount is the rule for checks. 
Payment is on publication now. 

Fillers are almost entirely reprint ma- 
terial, and the book condensation is taken 
care of by the staff. 

All queries and manuscripts should be 
addressed to Miss Sara Judson, Editor of 
Life Can Be Beautiful, at the Henry Pub- 





lishing Company, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

The Reporter, which is subtitled “A Fort- 
nightly of Facts and Ideas,” has at last put 
out a smart-looking prospectus of its inten- 
tions. As the first issue of the magazine will 
be on sale before you read these notes, let 
me quote a few of the more salient points 
so writers will know what it is all about be- 
fore they start shooting in scripts. 

“We are publishing The Re porter because 
we think there is room in the U. S. for a 
type of reporting free from obsession with 
headline ‘news’ and from the conceit of 
‘opinions.’ We believe that the national arid 
international facts which affect the lives of 
the American people can be gathered, se- 
lected, and interpreted with a sense of their 
causes, interrelation, and possible outcome. 
We believe that they can be reported in 
the perspective of what they mean to the 
American people and what the American 
people can do about them... . 

“Because the search is collective, we in- 
tend to preserve a more than ordinary 
amount of anonymity in our pages. We are 
not going to blazon the names of our 
writers, although perhaps some of them 
may be considered among the most distin- 
guished in the country. .. . 

“Every issue of The Reporter will start 
with an editorial that states the main polit- 
ical or economic problem upon which the 
issue is centered, and will define The Re- 
porter’s policy on it. Three main articles will 
appear, each independent of the others, and 
each throwing a different light on the major 
topic. After the main articles, we shall run 
notes called ‘To Man’s Measure,’ which will 
challenge the validity or even the sense of 
big generalizations. The six or seven articles 
that will follow will be somewhat more 
loosely related to the particular issue’s main 
topic, or frequently unrelated. These will 
not be organized according to rigid depart- 
ments assigned to any staff writers or out- 
side contributors. Topics can be broadly 
classified. as: On Our Country; Reports 
from Abroad; Labor; Economics and Busi- 
ness; Press, Radio and Television; Books. 

“We do not believe that economic sub- 
jects can be dealt with only in terms of sta- 
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tistics or of economic theory. 
we believe that there is any political prob- 
lem so complex that it cannot be substan- 
tially clarified by a 4,000-word essay. 

“At times we shall print poetry of the 
light or of the serious variety. Art work 
will be largely used in our pages, with 
drawings, caricatures, and although not 
regularly, photographs. The bulk of the 
magazine will be staff-written, and most of 
the articles unsigned, but we shall publish 
signed articles by outside contributors who 
share our outlook on politics and on life.” 

That gives possible contributors a fair 
idea of the magazine. 

Max Ascoli is editor and publisher; 
Llewellyn White is managing editor. The 
company is set up as a limited partnership 
with, it is said, a couple of million dollars 
involved. So things sound solid enough for 
the present. Payment for accepted ma- 
terial is to be made on publication, at 10 
cents a printed word. Offices of The Re- 
porter are in the News Building, 220 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. That’s the building 
with the big globe which revolves slowly to 
music, and where clocks show you what 
time it is in every section of the world. 

From East River, only a few blocks to 
the East of the News Building, comes the 
unceasing racket of the new U. N. struc- 
tures now rising skyward. And across the 
street is the Bartholomew Building (205 
East 42nd Street) which is the editorial 
headquarters for many publishing houses. 

Here is the Macfadden group, taking up 
several floors, with its reception desk on 
the seventh floor. From the elevators, you 
must walk the length of the hall—almost 
a city block. But it is gay with striking 
color photos of the movie stars, and no 
one hurries—except employees who have 
seen it all a thousand times. 

For advertising purposes, this company 
has merged its six confession and fan maga- 
zines into one unit entitled the True Story 
Women’s Group. This offers a guarantee 
to advertisers of five and a quarter million 
circulation monthly, and is promoting the 
magazines with advertisers as “America’s 
largest market—the Wage Earner.” There’s 
a tip to writers in that last phrase—a de- 
scription of the people you should have in 
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considering these Macfadden Magazines. 

True Experiences has been changing its 
policy the past few months, and now, with 
the May issue, is what the editors had in 
mind. Its title has become Experiences. It 
has a new managing editor, Ruth E. We- 
lander. And it is subtitled “The Woman’s 
Magazine about Real People.’ No longer 
are studio shots used to illustrate stories, 
but photographs of the real people. Their 
real names are used. The stories sound real, 
instead of fictionalized. The magazine has 
come a long way from the confession book 
it once was. Will this start a new trend in 
magazines? 

The editorial staff follow up many stories 
from the news themselves, or assign news 
stories to writers. But if you have a news 
story in mind that you wish to write up, 
the editors will gladly consider it. You 
should send in the news clipping along with 
your synopsis of the story, preferably, rather 
than submitting the completed manuscript. 

Someone else may already be working on 
the same story.) If the editors assign the 
story to you to write, be sure to do it in 
first person, from the woman’s viewpoint. 

The completed story must not only win 
editorial approval, but must be passed on 
by the Macfadden legal department to be 
sure that no danger of libel exists. This is 
highly important where real people are 
featured. 

Payment covers two factors: the by-line 
of the person whose story it is, and pay- 
ment to the author. Experiences also runs 
several departments which offer small sums 
for brief letters, etc. Be sure to see the 
Magazine in its new format before sending 
in manuscripts or ideas. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

At the office of True, the Fawcett men’s 
magazine, where Ken W. Purdy has just 
taken over as editor, the report is that 
“no drastic editorial changes are contem- 
plated.” This market has recovered from 
the overstocked condition of last fall, and 
is now open for normal buying of material. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Jess Gorkin has replaced Ken Purdy as 
editor of the newspaper magazine, Parade, 
at 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
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Nicolas de Gunzburg has resigned as 
editor of the sophisticated Hearst maga- 
zine, Town and Country. Appointed to suc- 
ceed him is Henry Blackman Sell. Mr. 
Sell was editor of Harper's Bazaar back in 
the 20’s, till he left in 1929 for other busi- 
ness fields. He had a wide variety of suc- 
cesses, is president of Sell’s Specialties and 
was board chairman of Blaker Advertising 
Agency until he resigned recently. 

Mr. Sell has retained his interest in edit- 
ing and publishing, and with his appoint- 
ment as editor of Town and Country, re- 
turns to a field he knows well. He has no 
plans for changing the magazine, except 
as he hopes to make it a more important 
publication than ever for “people of means 
and taste.” 

Town and Country is a handsome maga- 
zine, and a difficult market. Almost any- 
thing might just possibly be acceptable, if 
the writing is excellent. Articles average 


' 4,000 to 5,000 words; fiction may be longer, 


depending on its strength as well as sophis- 
tication. Payment is low in comparison with 
the other Hearst magazines Address: 572 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 





































“I've given you the best years of my life. Why the hell don't you double space right?" 


Mrs. Rose Wyn is really clamoring for 
material for her confession magazine Se- 
crets. She stresses that readings, reports, 
and checks are as fast as ever. In fact, 
even as I came into her office one day re- 
cently, she finished reading a script. And 
while I settled into a chair, she called in 
the bookkeeper and gave instructions for a 
check to go right out that afternoon. Ac- 
ceptances can go fast, indeed, on a maga- 
zine where the staff is so small and there 
is a minimum of red tape! 

But don’t mistake speedy decisions, as 
they are made in this office, for acceptance 
of just anything. Requirements are strict, 
and the editor wants only manuscripts of 
a quality to fit her schedule. Stories.of up 
to 6,000 words are always considered, as 
well as novels of about 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment on stories is 3 cents a word and up; 
on acceptance. 

Mrs. Wyn reports that she needs articles 
also; any type of subject which will be of 
interest to American young women of 
about 17 to 30 years old. These cover prob- 
lems of courtship, marriage, health, person- 
ality, home-making, etiquette. These may 
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be either feature length—about 1,000 words 
—or box fillers of 300 to 500 words. Pay- 
ment on non-fiction is 3 cents a word; on 
acceptance. The editorial offices of Secrets 
are at 23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 


Kendall Goodwyn, editor of Adventure, 
saw plenty of action during the recent war, 
both in Europe and the Pacific, with the 
Army Signal Corps. That may be why he 
has been insistant on a policy of using more 
hard-boiled stuff in the magazine. But it is 
paying off, he tells me. Many new writers 
are being attracted to his market, and 
many are finding that stories can be told 
excitingly, to make really dramatic reading. 

This market is still not open for serials, 
but there is always a need for short stories, 
especially those of 4,000 to 5,000 words. 
Writing should be tight. Foreign back- 
grounds are always welcome. Just be sure 
they are authentic. Plenty of readers of 
this magazine have been there, too, remem- 
ber. Americans got around a lot during the 
war, and they are sticklers for correctness 
of background. In fact, most of the people 
now selling to Adventure are using back- 
grounds they know personally. 


Adventure is the key-word to the type of 
acceptable story. A Western background 
might go occasionally, but beware of any- 
. thing in the fantasy line. Stories should be 
“about men you’d'like to know or things 
you'd like to do.” Atmosphere, action, and 
real characterization are the important 
qualities for acceptable stories. Payment is 
2 cents a word and up, on acceptarice. This 
is one of the Popular Publications pulps, 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


At Créstwood Publications, only Army 
Laffs is an open market. This buys car- 
toons and jokes. Corporal Ken Brown is 
the Editor. 


Screwball is entirely the work of its two 
editors, Fritz Wilkinson and Frank Beaven. 
And Glance, edited by Edythe Farrell, re- 
mains an entertaining picture magazine 
which obtains all its photographs and pic- 
ture stories through agencies or its own 
staff. Several new comics have been added, 
giving a total of eight at present, but these 
offer no outside market. Crestwood Publi- 
cations are at 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
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Nearby are the loft-like offices of a group 
of little magazines put out by the publisher, 
E. Robert Rubin, at 1745 Broadway. Here, 
a self-service elevator takes you up, and 
allows you to step out—if you push the 
right doors at the right time !—into a small 
hallway with a sign: Circulation Associates, 
It turns out to be the right place, you dis- 
cover by questioning, and Mr. Hertzberg 
is the one to ask about the magazines. 

Only two magazines are now being pub- 
lished here: The Homemaker and Correct 
English. Neither of these is buying any- 
thing at all from the outside. At one time 
there were several magazines here, and an 
outside market. These included Best Stories, 
a little publication which has been dis- 
continued for some time. This outfit seems 


to be more of a mail-order business, rather , 


than a publishing house. Manuscripts, since 
none are being bought, are chucked back 
into the mailbag to be returned to their 
writers, unopened. 

Robert R. Endicott, editor of The Family 
Circle, said when I telephoned recently, 
that there is no market at all on that maga- 
zine. The office is at 25 West 45th Street, 
N. Y. 19. 

A new quarterly, Theatre Time Maga- 
zine, appeared on the newsstands recently. 
It is on slick, coated paper, well illustrated, 
with some good names in its contents. But 
it seems much too thin for the 40 cents 
charged. William Keegan is listed as editor. 
But save your postage on this one. Neither 
the magazine nor its publishing company, 
Theatre Publications, Inc., is listed by the 
New York Telephone Company. Nor are 
they to be found at the address given: 152 
West 42nd Street, though I have tried on 
half a dozen different occasions. (This ad- 
dress is the Newsweek Building, by the way 
—the sort of place where magazines as a 
rule do not get lost!) 

In the pulps, there’s nothing like love! 
Other types may waver or fall, but romance 
is here to stay. This seems particularly true 
at Popular Publications. 

Three steady markets there are All-Story 
Love, Love Book, and Love Short Stories, 
edited by Louise Hauser. * And on these, 
there are some changes in needs. Novelets 
should run no longer than 10,000 words 
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now. Short stories most in demand are 
those from 3500 to 5000 words. Love Book, 
as well as All-Story, is now using serials. 

Since the market for serials is so limited, 
Miss Hauser encourages writers to submit 
the first installment only, with a synopsis 
of the rest. This first part should be 10,000 
words; possibly more. There should be no 
more than five parts, with each succeeding 
installment about 8000 to 10,000 words. 
The shorter lengths are more popular, from 
the standpoint of editorial makeup. 

In all lengths, stories should be colorful, 
with interesting backgrounds. These may 
be various recognizable sections of the 
country, or they may be industrial back- 
grounds. But their use tends to give more 
genuine drama than vaguely indefinite set- 
tings. It doesn’t take much wordage to 
give this authentic effect, either. 


Manuscripts are considered for all three 


magazines, but it helps to have them ad- 
dressed to the particular one for which the 
author intends them. Each of the three has 
its own personality: 

All-Story Love takes the more adven- 
turous type of romance. But the love theme 
must be the primary motive in every story, 
serials as well as shorter lengths. Love 
Short Stories uses more of the light, gay 
romances. Love Book features the heavily 


dramatic love story. Many stories have a 


mystery background, but be careful to place 
the emphasis on the love problem. 

Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Address manuscripts for all 
three magazines to Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Of the Ace Magazine pulps, Western 
Aces, Western Trails, and Ace Sports are 
all listed now as “overstocked” and out of 
the market. 

The two detective books, however, 10 


Story Detective and Ten Detective Aces, 


are wide open markets. All lengths can be 
considered: short-shorts of 1000 to 2500 
words are welcome ; novelets of 8000 to 10,- 
000 words; and shorts up to 5000. All 
stories should be strongly plotted and fast 
moving. Payment is a cent a word and 
up; on acceptance. Both reports and checks 
are fast here. Mac Phillips is the editor. 
Address: 23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

















Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


for Catholic writers 
°* 1949 ° 


Three fellowships in fiction are again available 
to lay Catholic writers in 1949. Each fellowship 
amounts to $1,800, payable in 12 monthly 
installments, $800 of which will be in the 
nature of an outright award, and $1,000 an 
advance against royalties. The fellowships will 
be awarded on the basis of sample chapters 
and a complete synopsis of the proposed 
novel. The finished manuscript must be in the 
hands of the publisher within one year after 
the granting of the fellowship. Write for 
complete information and application blank. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Authors’ Representation 
We are anxious to see high quality 
book length fiction and non-fiction. 


Though we do not handle manuscripts 
for the very young, we are always glad 
to read works for the teen age and 
adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are out 
within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 



































WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. ‘Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers. 

WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 















































95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula” but one "story formula." It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 
DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere .. . 
the plastic elements of your story . =. into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 
The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 
MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from "'plants" to “climax” 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."* 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 
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Mr. Phillips is also working on novels 
for the associated book publishing com- 
pany, A. A. Wyn, Inc. He is interested in 
seeing mystery book manuscripts of 50,000 
to 60,000 word lengths. These may he 
mystery, detective, or suspense types. Strong 
characterization is important for these, with 
good pace, credible action, and writing of 
a high standard. 

Most of the material used in the Joe 
Bonomo publication, Beauty Fair, is staff 
produced. Very little encouragement is 
given to free-lance writers, as so little can 
be accepted, the staff itself is too small to 
handle a flood of manuscripts, and the rate 
of payment is very low. 


An occasional article of interest to 
women may be bought. This would be 
something in the self-improvement field, 
with ideas on makeup, exercise, dieting, or 
similar subjects. Lengths run 500 to 1500 
words. Payment in $5 to $25, on acceptance. 
The company has its own photographic 
studios and does all its own illustrating. 
Joe Bonomo is editor as well as publisher 
of Beauty Fair, at 1841 Broadway, N. Y. 23. 


Another magazine with offices in the 
Columbus Circle neighborhood, at the 
southwest corner of Central Park, is Journal 
of Living. Pick a pleasant day for an office 
call in this part of town. On a blustery day 
the wind up here is so capricious and 
powerful that you may be blown right back 
into the subway. 

This little pocket-size monthly is a modest 
sort of magazine in the self-help field, but a 
very pleasant one with which to deal. Noth- 
ing with a fictional touch is considered here. 
All material should be from the writer’s 
own experience, told in the first person. 
Occasionally a writer may present another’s 
story, but it must be in first person, with an 
“as told to—” by-line. 


The editors recognize that a person’s own 
experience is his best basis for giving advice 
to others. If something worked for one 
person, it may for another. If it is a sug- 
gestion which might help another person 
get more out of life, the editors want to 
know about it. Articles should run about 
1200 words, and payment is by the piece; 
$75 for these features. Short fillers are also 
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used; these are best grouped under a spe- 
cial head. Checks are on acceptance. 

Journal of Living has an interesting and 
really helpful rejection form, with a dozen 
specific reasons listed, the appropriate one 
to be checked by the editors. Leonard M. 
Leonard is editor: Frances Goodnight, 
the feature editor. Address: 1819 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 23. 

Model Airplane News uses a wide variety 
of material within the field of model planes, 
or subject matter which ties in directly with 
it. Considerable material is bought from 
free-lancers; either from model-plane build- 
ers who make a hobby of writing, or writers 
who make a hobby of model planes. Usually 
a model which has been built is the basis 
of an article, but some general subjects are 
used also, such as theories about what 
makes them fly or scientific angles. No all- 
text articles are considered ; everything must 
be well illustrated with photographs or 
finished drawings. 

Payment is 2 cents a word and up, de- 
pending on timeliness as well as other 
values; illustrations are extra. Checks go 
out when the article is scheduled, which is 
usually about five weeks before sale date 
of the issue. Buying is fairly close to use, 
since this magazine does not go in for back- 
log stuff in the safe. Howard G. McEntee is 
editor, Address: 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Robert M. McBride and Company, book 
publishers, are reorganizing under the bank- 
ruptcy laws. The magazine Travel is not 
included in that company, being a separate 
entity. But it is now reorganized under 
the name of Travel Magazine, Inc. It is 
moving into new quarters of its own shortly, 
and will continue publication as before. The 
new address will be given here next time. 
The present one is 200 East 37th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 

In spite of all the talk about the comics 
and what they fail to do, the field seems 
alert and growing. Avon Publishing Com- 
pany, which has been active in the pocket- 
size book field, has added a new line of 
comics. Sol Cohen, who resigned recently 
from the position of general manager of 
the Educational Comics, Inc., has joined 
Avon in a similar capacity. This company 


is at 119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 








STUDY POETRY AND 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


under the personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Individual Attention and Criticism 


ALSO: 
PIANO under JOHN KIRKPATRICK 
VOICE under LOUIS GRAVEURE 
OIL PAINTING under FREDERIC TAUBES 
WATER COLOR under JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 1-14 


For further information, write: 


MRS. JOHN A. VAIL 


General Chairman 
1114 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
® 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing." 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"*"My Formula for Fiction’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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“Quiet, PLEASE!” The voice is Ernest 
Chappell’s, subdued and full of portent. 
Every Sunday at 5:30 p. m., wherever the 
vast network of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company reaches, loyal fans settle 
down to their favorite half hour in radio, 
resolved to answer neither telephone nor 
doorbell, while they listen to “Quiet, 
Please!” 

How long did it take you to read the 
above paragraph? Perhaps seven seconds? 
That’s exactly how much time elapses on 
the air between Chappell’s first, “Quiet, 
please!” and his second repetition of the 
phrase. Seven seconds of dead air in the 
introduction of a radio show is one of 
writer Wyllis Cooper’s innovations in the 
field. 

Master of the weird and the whimsical, 
Cooper is both writer and director of 
“Quiet, Please!” To date he has turned 
out some 90-odd scripts, which are easy to 
listen to and “murder to write.” 

Cooper writes to please his own taste. 
If other people like his scripts, he’s glad. 
But if they don’t, he will suggest that they 
turn the little knob on their radios and 
listen to something else. One woman, irked 
by a “Quiet, Please!” program which she 
couldn’t understand, phoned Cooper and 
received the usual polite answer. A little 
later she phoned again and when Cooper 
answered, she replied, “Yah, yah, yah, drop 
dead!” Then she hung up. 

Cooper was at a loss for words—but only 
briefly. He seized upon the unexpected 
opportunity and wrote a script called— 
“Drop Dead!” He addressed himself to the 
anonymous “dear lady,” which, if she was 
listening, must have filled her with remorse, 
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By Harriet Cannon 


demonstrating as it did the possible and 
horrible consequences of her advice. 

A soft-spoken and genial man, Cooper is 
a newspaper reporter “from way back 
when.” He’s been in radio, in Chicago and 
New York, for twenty-one years. “Lights 
Out!”, a popular thriller of a few years 
ago, was his creation. He wrote it for three 
years before Arch Oboler became associ- 
ated with it. 

Always a prolific writer, Cooper recalls 
the old days in radio, some 13 years ago, 
when in order to make a living from the 
young medium, a writer had to turn out 
an inordinate amount of material. At one 
time, Cooper was Continuity Editor for 
NBC in Chicago, wrote “Lights Out!” (for 
$13.50 a script), had another half hour 
show, and in his spare time, did 15 soap 
opera scripts a week; “I worked at home 
every morning from five until nine,” he 
says. “Then my secretary would stop in, 
pick up the completed work and take it to 
the office. I’d catch a quick nap and con- 
tinue to work until eight in the evening.” 

His pace hasn’t slackened appreciably. 
Nowadays his schedule runs something like 
this: Sunday: Rehearsal all afternoon, then 
broadcast. Monday: Write from eight a. m. 
to five p. m. Tuesday: Lay out next Sun- 
day’s show and answer correspondence. 
Wednesday and Thursday: Write show. 
Friday: Rehearsal. 


“Quiet, Please!” is slow in tempo. Some 


of the scripts are shorter than 18 pages, | 


instead of the 25 to 30 that usually com- 
prise a half hour dramatic show. He be- 
lieves that radio drama generally is played 
too fast; but he admits that he’can write 
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Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be 
taught by correspondence. I 
have found Palmer Institute’s 
instruction material most inter- 
esting, intelligent, and helpful.” 


FAMOUS AUTHORS RECOMMEND PALMER TRAINING 


Gertrude Atherton writes: 
“The most practical, economical 
and timesaving way I know of 
in learning to write is the Palmer 
Institute method: (1) at home, 
at your own convenience, (2) 
complete, thorough instruction, 
and (3) individual, professional 
coaching.” 





Editors Want New 


Fiction-Trained Writers 


Recent contacts made by one of our staff 
with leading publishers re-emphasized that 
editors really do want new, fiction-trained 
writers to meet the growing demand for 
more and better short stories, novels, mys- 
teries, articles, and plays. 


For 30 years, Palmer fiction training has 
helped hundreds of new as well as estab- 
lished writers to find the most direct road to 
recognition and profit. You receive inter- 
esting, practical instruction, and individual 
coaching to make learning easier. Profes- 
sional writers give detailed comments on 
your own material and guide you step by 
step. Thus you create your own individual 
style. By learning at home, you save effort, 
progress more rapidly toward success as a 
writer. 


Here's How Palmer 
Students Are Succeeding 
Two Stories—$255 Cash 


“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I’d do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Sells to True Experiences 


“A year ago I wrote a true experience story 
but it was unsatisfactory. After starting with you, 

rewrote it, using the rules I learned. Now a 
check—$50—for 500 words. Thanks to you. I’m 
aiming for the Post and Collier’s.”—A. K. Roes- 
lein, Los Alamitos, Calif. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 
YOU LEARN AT HOME 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you “learn by doing” . 


(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


(D) Illustrated 40-page book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 





Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Est. 1917 | Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council for 

1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-59 Veterans 

Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 
LESSON 











Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. camore 
Hollywood 28, Callf., Desk J-59 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I n in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 

in, evseecerenernnnen Rae AA ay 
Miss 

AddgeSS .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescceccvcscccceccoss 
GUE oc ar ariasengthsubseprestececs Zone... Tate. sccosse 








Please vrint clearly. Veterans: check here ( ) 











Qrute tor PADIO 


The highest paid industry in America 
Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, need 
your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs -pay up to $2000 for a single 
play. Our market reports give full information 
on these shows. 


TRAINING DOES PAY 
—E. PACKARD: Now writes for Jimmy Durante. 
H. Ohleyer: Now radio director on General Mills 


account, 

G. deMILLE: Earned $11,813 writing freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 

M. Shapiro: Now station manager in Odessa, 
Texas. 

S. Gourley: Sold first play for $100 while still a 
student. 
“Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time" 


For particulars on how you can become a 
professional radio playwright by studying at 
home 


WRITE TODAY TO 








RADIO L festica rrr 


Studio N 1233 No. Vine St. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 











University of Utah 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 5-16, 1949 


Workshops in poetry, novel, short story, 
writing for children, non-fiction, including 
the magazine and newspaper article and 
the book review. Lectures and symposiums 
on writing, marketing. 


Leaders: 
John Crowe Ransom Martha Foley 
Wallace Stegner George Davis 
Oscar Williams Vladimir Nabokov 
“Dr. Seuss” 
Brewster Ghiselin, Director 


For further information, address: 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


Writers’ Conference 





E University of Utah Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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in such an unorthodox manner only be- 
cause he is his own director. 

“I know just what my lines are going 
to sound like,” he points out. Only three 
or four other writers in radio have the 
same privilege and “all of them earned it 
through years of hard work.” Cooper says 
that writing good dialogue is harder work 
than laying bricks. He ought to know—he’s 
laid them. He’s also worked in oil fields 
and on the railroads, and he’s utilized 
much of this experience as background ma- 
terial in his scripts. 

Cooper likes to think of himself as a 
rebel. To prove it, he points to the fact 
that he has done fewer commercial shows 
than any other writer in his class. 

“I don’t believe in too strong a story 
line because it’s apt to be too hard for the 
listener to keep in mind,” he says, “The 
charm in radio consists of good character- 
ization. Plot should consist of a twist rather 
than a formalized structure.” He doesn’t 
rewrite, nor does he permit his actors to 
“ad lib” although his dialogue achieves a 
smooth flowing naturalness. He beats no 
drums, espouses no causes, says his func- 
tion is “to entertain.” He admits that he 
is a “little hipped” on the subject of the 
Atom Bomb, and tried to give his listeners 
“a little extra-curricular thinking to do” 
in one of his scripts, “Adam and the Dark- 
est Day.” 

The ideas for “Quiet, Please!” are all 
Cooper’s own. He has no assistants. Often 
the casual remarks of a bartender or an 
elevator boy will suggest a program theme 
to him. Sometimes he’ll open the Bible, 
which he knows well, and will select a verse 
and build his script around it. Although 
in no sense a “religious” show, his program 
has some of its strongest supporters among 
the clergy. 

There’s no formula or pattern to “Quiet, 
Please!” other than that it is always nar- 
rated in the first person by Ernest Chap- 
pell, and has an eerie, slow-paced mood. 
Sometimes it’s macabre, sometimes hilari- 
ous, but always it is entertaining. ABC re- 
ports that it gets more requests for “Quiet, 
Please!” scripts than for those of any other 
show. 

“My scripts are not intended to be read,” 
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Cooper insists. “They're intended to be 
listened to.”’ But his fans are more insistant, 
and next fall will see the publication of a 
book of radio scripts by Wyllis Cooper, 
entitled “Quiet, Please!” 

x * ” 
HORRELL ASSOCIATES, 100 Bedford 
Road, Tarrytown, New York. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, CBS, 
Saturdays, 12.30-1:00 P. M., EST. 

Always in the market for original half- 
hour dramatic scripts from free-lance writ- 
ers, (no adaptations, please) and will read 
carefully all material typewritten in the 
usual radio-script form. They do not read 
outlines, synopses or prose fiction. 

Story Location: The play should begin 
in or near Grand Central Station, or near 
a point with railroad background. Of 
course, the Grand Central Station building 
houses all kinds of offices, restaurants, art 
galleries, book shops, and the Newsreel 
Theatre, as well as trains. 

Type of Story: Romance, drama, mys- 
tery. Young love, old love or no love. 
Melodrama. But drama, with theme, pre- 
ferred. They rarely do comedy, and never 
do farce. You will find it helpful to listen 
to the “Grand Central Station” broadcasts 
regularly, as well as to read the short 
stories in Good Housekeeping, McCall’s 
and Ladies’ Home Journal. Remember, 
however, that to avoid talkiness and static 
quality, a radio play needs more incident, 
excitement, and emotional momentum than 
the average “slick” short story. 

Taboos: The requirements of good taste 
only, but no unhappy endings. 

Playing Time: About 23 minutes, in 
three acts of approximately equal length, 
totaling about 25 to 30 pages. 

There are no restrictions on the number 
of characters, but keep in mind that too 
many characters may produce confusion 
for the listener. 

No release form is required when scripts 
are submitted, or any other time. Reports 
are made usually within two weeks, and 
pay is $150 immediately on acceptance. 
Name credit to the author is given on the 
air, no matter how extensive editorial revi- 
sion or re-writing is. 

They have no objection to reading ma- 





MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 





We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


If you are satisfied to work till you make 
the first sale, we shall work with you. Our 
expert, friendly help will help you as it has 
helped hundreds of other beginners who came 
to us. We keep a file of your progress and 
advise you as you go along till your ideas have 
been molded into salable stories and articles. 
If your output lacks the professional touch, 
let us point out to you what to do about it. 
You owe it to yourself to employ a capable 
agency in the heart of the publishing center. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee to sell or 
criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 5,000 
words — and it’s 50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a 5,000 word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. With each script, return postage 
should be included. 


$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. We want 
novels with new and refreshing ideas. These 
we can sell immediately. Our first reading 
and letter of market evaluation will be given 
for $4— on novels of 40,000 words or more. 
It doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, second, or 
third novel, we have the markets and can 
sell it on a 10% commission basis, if it has 
any sales value. Writers should pay the express 
charges on their shipments to our office — and 
if sent by mail, it should be First Class. 


There is no fee for established writers — 
and fee is dropped after making two sales for 
beginners. 


Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send the better we can work 
with you. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











MISSOURI WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI — JUNE 20-25 


Six Days of Conferences and Lectures 


POETRY © SHORT STORY © NOVEL © NON-FICTION 


203 Jesse Hall 


JAMES FARRELL, novelist, short story writer, author 
of “‘Studs Lonigan.’”’ 


EMMETT DEDMON, literary editor of Chicago Sun- 
Times, author of “Duty to Live.’ 


JOHN NEIHARDT, poet, laureate of Nebraska, author 
of “‘Cycle of the West. 


KENNETH DAVIS, author of ‘ ‘Soldier of Democracy,” 
and ‘“‘The Years of the Pilgrimage.”’ 


PETER TAYLOR, author of ‘The Long Fourth,’’ Uni- 
versity of Indiana, English Dept. (Will conduct work- 
shop in literary short story.) 

WILLIAM PORTER, free-lance writer, State University 
of Iowa journalism faculty. (Will teach workshop in 
commercial short story.) 


WINSTON ALLARD, former article editor of Collier's, 
free-lancer, University of Missouri iournalism faculty. 


Write for Complete Information to 


WILLIAM PEDEN, Director 
Columbia, Missouri 








2200 W. 65th STREET 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately ® ‘Minor correction. 
Fifty cents a thousand words. Carbon free. 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 525! 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


. My students ——- WRITING AND SLANTING TO 


DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 


SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 


AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by 2a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 


5703 Broadway 


“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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terial which has been turned down by 
other network shows. “We say this because 
sometimes we find that writers go to a great 
deal of trouble, when sending us scripts, to 
disguise the fact that the play has previ- 
ously been submitted elsewhere. You need 
not worry about covering up; we will read 
without prejudice, and have frequently 
purchased material which has been rejected 
elsewhere.” 

If you want your manuscript returned 
to you if “not available,” enclose a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped, manuscript-size envelope. 
Scripts require first-class postage, and regis- 
tered mail is unnecessary and wasteful. 

Send scripts to Horrell Associates, 100 
Bedford Road, Tarrytown, New York. 


RONALD DAWSON ASSOCIATES, Ra- 
dio and Television Products, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Ronald Dawson tells me that for the 
time being he is not in the market for free- 
lance scripts. He has all the material he 
can handle for some time to come. 


WILLIAM ESTY, INC., 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

COLGATE THEATRE, WNBT, telecast 
Mondays, 9 :00—9:30 P. M., EST. 

This is an open market for TV writers, 
provided you check first with William L. 
Stuart, script editor. Write to him at Esty 
and tell him what you have to sell. In 
general, the “Colgate Theatre” is looking 
for original short stories suitable for adap- 
tion to TV. Occasionally they will buy 
material already in adapted form, but they 
prefer to do adaptations themselves, This 
is a family type show which means there is 
a wide variety of material which is ap- 
propriate—drama, comedy, and usual good- 
taste entertainment. Characters should be 
limited to four or five, and scripts are 
bought outright for one performance, 24 
or 25 minutes. Producer is Kendall Foster. 
But don’t send any material until you have 
corresponded with Mr. Stuart. 


LESTER LEWIS ASSOCIATES, 1 Chris- 
topher Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN TEST, WJZ- 
TV, Sundays, 8:00—8:30 P. M., EST. 


This program, which originates in the 
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American Broadcasting Company studios 
in Rockefeller Plaza, gives two aspiring 
young actors or actresses a chance to be 
heard and seen each week. Two seven or 
eight-minute sketches are used in each 
show, which features a well-known movie 
star, either character or romantic type, 
along with the newcomer being tested. 
Scripts should follow playlet form, the es- 
tablished actor in the “guide” role, with 
the script slanted slightly in favor of the 
young person being tested. A twist ending 
is preferred, but not essential. Writers with 
screen and/or radio credits are preferred, 
but Bob Quarry, production assistant, says 
show is always open to new writing talent. 
No release is necessary. Payment is $25.00 
per script, payable on production. Write 
in telecast form and keep in mind this is 
a screen test with story line appropriate to 
that angle. Show is sustaining. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 
BORN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

ARMSTRONG’S THEATRE OF TO- 


DAY, CBS, Saturdays, 12 :00-12:30 P. M.,' 


EST. 

A check with Mr. Ira L. Avery, producer 
of this popular drama series, reveals it is 
still a good market. Requirements are es- 
sentially the same as they have been in the 
past; that is, stories must be well-written 
and be about believable, everyday people 
with likable qualities. Romance still rates 
high, since theme and situations should be 
those with which women listening can iden- 
tify themselves. The story may be about 
young love, middle-aged or parental love, 
provided it is written from the woman’s 
viewpoint: with the particular problem 
clearly stated at the beginning of the play. 


No set limitation on number of char- 
acters, but follow rule of using only enough 
needed to tell story. Keep in mind that 
situations should be dramatic accentuations 
of commonplace happenings and that 
strong dramatic stories are often based on 
universal problems and situations that con- 
front mothers, wives, sweethearts all over. 


Typical American small town setting 
preferred. If you are sure of your back- 








Radio Writers — 


and other Writers, too! 


Radio markets are desperate for new ma- 
terial. Pay is up to $1000 for a single script. 
Contests for radio writers offer prizes of $2000 
for winning plays. 

We sell no course, but work directly with 
your own script. Our detailed report and 
constructive analysis covers plot, dialogue, 
sound, revision if necessary, sales possibilities, 
and radio technique. 

We sell your script, if it meets requirements, 
on a standard commission basis 


Send today for free particulars of our low- 
cost service, sample pages of an actual PRO- 
FESSIONAL script and helpful HINTS for 
rad o writers. Please enclose 10c (coin) for 
handling. 


RADIO MANUSCRIPT SERVIGE 


509 F:fth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











PROFESSIONAL 


Vue 
~ SHORT COURSE 


June 6-7-8-9, 
presented by 
The University of Oklahoma 


Address inquiries to: 


Professor Walter S. Campbell 


Department of English 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Norman, Oklahoma 
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ANYBODY can write for Profit! 


ES, it’s true — but it’s not easy. 

First, says GORHAM MUNSON, 
noted editor and teacher, you must 
be willing to work hard; then — he 
shows you step-by-step, how to get 
plots and ideas — how to enlarge 
your vocabulary — how to develop 


your own distinctive style — and 
how to sell your manuscripts. It’s 
clear, complete, concise — if you 


don’t agree return it 
T 4 gE ond your money will 
be refunded! 
WORD “iinsox" 
MUNSON 
$2.95 at all bookstores or 
CREATIVE AGE PRESS. 11 E. 44 St., New York 17 








WAIT A MINUTE! 
YOU HAVE A DATE AT HUCKLEBERRY THIS SUMMER! 
The Writers’ Conference that gets results! 
Write for Leafiet 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP, Inc. 
A non-profit educational institution for the creative arts. 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 
Open June 26 — August 27 
Poetry - Journalism - Short Story - Novel - Orama- Radio Script 
Juvenile Fiction - Nature Appreciation - Painting - Handicrafts 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat; accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling. punctuation, and grammar, First cony 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free, Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 








Clinics - - Consultations - - Contests 
June 5-7th . . . $1,000 Cash 


Gth SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Send stamped envelope for details 


DEE WOODS, Director 
406 S$. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
237 E. Ninth St. Indianapolis 2, Ind. 











ground, you may designate town, Syracuse, 
Provincetown, etc. However, be sure to 
keep emphasis on timeliness of background 
and incident. The story is happening now, 
today, Saturday at noon. Seasonal themes 
are good; vacation stories in Summer, har- 
vest in Fall, Winter sports during Winter 
months. 

Script should be written in three acts to 
time 20 minutes—about 21 pages of script. 
Each act should begin with announcer’s 
lead-in, introducing or recapitulating situ- 
ation. There is no limit ‘to number of 
scenes to an act—but each scene must 
make story progress. Avoid use of double 
plots. Keep in mind that plot-line must be 
simple and direct. 

Act I should end with the problem fully 
developed—listeners wondering how it can 
be solved. Act II should contain action 
rising to a big climax involving intensifica- 
tion of the same problem—which by now 
is all but insoluble. In Act II the prota- 
gonist should solve the problem honestly 
and believably without the aid of chance 
or coincidence. A surprise twist is accept- 
able, but a dishonest or manufactured end- 
ing is not. 

Taboos: Sophisticated stories of the rich. 
Career stories, novelists, artists, actors, etc. 
Mystery, crime, contrived melodrama and 
farce. Unusual themes. Serious infidelity 
of husband or wife. Money problems. Ex- 
perimental devices. Narration, flashback or 
stream of consciousness technique. 

Payment: $250 up on a sliding scale. 
Send for release first. Return it, signed, 
with script. Enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Armstrong Cork Co. is sponsor. 


BENTON & BOWLES, INC., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 
THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY, MBS, 
Sundays, 4:00—4:30 P. M., EST. 

This juvenile adventure series features 
Roger Elliot, Mystery Man, as narrator of 








NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING 


Here is an interesting course designed to aid publicity chairmen, news and feature writers. If your 
eal is magazine fiction or articles, our course will give you a solid foundation and a push in the right 


irection. Detailed helpful criticism given with each assi ent and you start writing with the first lesson. 
Regardless of the type of writing you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing 
the easy flowing, condensed style so necessary to the successful writer. Drop us a p d for detail 


Box 294 NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES Santa Monica, Calif. 
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dramas. According to Olga Druce, pro- 
ducer-director, the purpose of the show is 
to reveal “so-called super-natural pheno- 
mena” as natural happenings which can be 
explained by logic, intelligence and non- 
subjective thinking. Roger proves that 
ignorance and superstition are responsible 
for many widely held beliefs about ghosts, 
witches, freak weather and the like. But he 
never makes fun of those who do not un- 
derstand the fundamental, natural causes 
behind their superstitions. Instead, he bases 
his detective work on the theory that things 
seen can be explained, and the story is 
written with that element in mind. 

Settings for dramas are places supposedly 
visited by Roger. Colorful, exotic subjects 
and settings, seeming to ebb from the un- 
known, but adaptable to a modern locale, 
are desired. Taboos: Murder (death may 
occur only accidentally), money (as in 
battles over wills) , and love. 

Miss Druce desires story outlines only. 
Send brief synopsis, limited to half a type- 
written page, describing the gimmicks in- 
volved. Write for release and return it 
signed with your material. Remember there 
is an educational angle to “House of Mys- 
tery.” 

If outline is bought for its plot value 
only, payment averages about $50. Prices 
for completed scripts vary. 

* * * 
NEWS ALONG RADIO ROW 

Dan Mahoney deserves praise for his 
prize-winning “Dr. Christian” script titled 
“Mademoiselle from River’s End.” It’s the 
first radio script he’s ever written, and it 
was done as an assignment for a radio 
writing course he’s taking at New York 
University. Mahoney is a 32-year-old re- 
porter and editorial make-up man on the 
N. Y. Daily Mirror. Judges for this year’s 
“Dr. Christian” show are: Irene Dunne, 
Rupert Hughes, Sol Lesser, Dorothy Mc- 
Cann—the producer—and Jean Hersholt. 

John Crosby, the radio columnist on the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, is one of the winners 
of the Page One Award, given annually 
by the New York Newspaper Guild. Crosby 
was cited for “distinguished writing” and 
for “raising the standard of radio critic- 
ism.” 








DREAMING 


Of Checks Rolling In? 
It’s fun! BUT can you 
CASH those CHECKS? 


Dreaming alone has never yet changed 
those DREAM checks into REAL checks. 
You must add WORK and KNOW- 
HOW. 


The Work is in your department .. . 
the Know-How is in mine. 

For the past eleven years I have been 
helping other writers just like you to 
gather in those SALES checks. I have 
been helping selling writers to more and 
more frequent sales KNOWING mar- 
kets and editors is my job. 


I offer you no short story course, no 
collaboration. I DO offer you frank con- 
structive criticism and competent selling. 


I can help you make your DREAMS 
COME TRUE ... in the “checky” way 
that counts! 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient 
sales record — Straight 10% com- 
mission. For newer writers my rates 
are $1.00 per thousand words or 
fraction thereof to 10,000 words. 
Minimum $3.00 per script. Special 
rates for longer novelettes and book- 
lengths. 


My new Radio, Television and Play 
Department is under the supervision of 
Charles Wallis, well known to the worlds 
of Broadway and Radio City. Rates for 
all three mediums on request. 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 


545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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First Class Magazines 


The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Ill. Felix B. Streyckmans, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want articles dealing with community 
problems, national affairs, world peace, interna- 
tional understanding; practice of the Golden 
Rule, brotherhood, etc.; juvenile delinquency, 
furtherance of the home, the church and the 
school; character building; good government; 
safety ; and other subjects that community lead- 
ers are interested in. Articles should be written 
from the leadership standpoint (example: article 
on traffic safety should not tell how to drive 
safely, but how to get others to, or to run a 
safety campaign) and should be between 1500 
and 2000 words long. Use pictures, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance; $5 
for each picture published.” 


Second Class Magazines 


American Post, P.O. Box 1066, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. Leonard Nilsson, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.25 a year to members. of American 
Collectors Exchange only. “We want hobby ma- 
terial of general reader interest, 300 and 500 
words. Also articles on how-to-do, how-to- 
arrange, how-to-augment ones income through 
hobbies. Seldom buy photographs. Buy poetry 
sometimes pertaining to hobbies or of encour- 
agement, inspiration, cheer, etc. Report in 30 
days. Payment is Yc a word, but rate depends 
on article.” 


The Magazine ANTIQUES, 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York City 17. Alice Winchester, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 65c a copy; $6.50 a year. “We 
want articles on some new phase or aspect of 
collectibles — ceramics, silver, glass, American 
painting. Technical information in readable 
form. Emphasis chiefly American; some Con- 
tinental. Buy photographs at cost. Payment .is 
3c a word, on publication.” 


Armored Cavalry Journal, 1719 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Colonel Claude O. 
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Burch, Editor. 
$3.50 a year. 
material up to 3000 words. 
to the military in related fields. 


Issued bi-monthly; 75c a copy; 
“We want professional military 
Subjects of interest 
No fiction, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
No payment.” 


Bataan Magazine, 1009 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. Dr. Diosdado M. Yap, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 


year. “We want fiction material on Philippine- 
American relations, 500 words. Buy photo- 
graphs.” 


Better Farms, 928 Broadway, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 
Robert W. Ward, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want rural 
articles, with emphasis on gardening, dairying, 
poultry, fruit and the farm home. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
to three weeks. Payment is ‘1c a word.” 


Buick Magazine, 818 Hancock Avenue, West, 
Detroit 1, Mich. E. W. Morrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We are interested in travel articles, 
600 to 700 words, describing places that are in- 
teresting to visit because of their scenic, historic 
or recreational appeal; outdoor sports; native 
handicrafts; outstanding festivals, etc., of inter- 
est to tourists. No first-person accounts of per- 
sonal tours. Material should be illustrated by 
three or four appealing black-and-white prints 
of good technical quality. Report in five days.” 


The Canadian Countryman, 347 Adelaide 
Street, West, Toronto 2-B, Ont., Canada. Daniel 
McKee, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 5c a copy; 
$1.00°a year. Farm journal. “We want general 
fiction, 3000 words. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment on publi- 
cation.” 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka 
Kansas. Ray Yarnell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use a single story 
in each issue. Length, 4000 words, little more or 
less. Plot of interest to rural people but not 
necessarily about them. No country rube, no city 
slicker stuff. We like variety and will use pion- 
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spring flowers 
for writers 
working under 
my direction, 
ALF Sponsor- 
ship brings 
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ON THE ROCKS 


You wouldn't be looking at these checks, which flowered in the spring, if the outhers hadn't followed 


my advice on where to plant the seeds. The writers who sowed these seeds probably 


ad no more talent 


or eagerness or industry than you have ... the difference is they were shown how to cultivate the fertile 
soil of their true markets and not to waste effort on the barren ground of markets unsuited to them. 





COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"You did more than criticize — you 
actually lit the road | am to follow, 
by showing me how to overcome my 
shortcomings. . . . The thoroughness 
of your Pg oa inspired me 
Greatly. nly thorough criticism is 
teally honest criticism. . . . | have 
learned a oon deal more from your 
criticism than | have gleaned from 
hundreds of pages from various 
books on the subject of writing," 
says Frank Ramish, of New York, 
who is now working on a significant 
novel. 

LATEST: Last year | told you about the sensational Jackie 
Robinson book, which | placed—first printing, 40,000 copies. 
Now you will be able to see this in reprint form, through 
Avon House. Sometime ago you saw a full page ad in the 
Times for Pauline Titus’ book "HOW TO CONQUER SHY- 
NESS (Funk & Wagnalls). You have just seen a full page ad 
in the Herald Tribune Magazine section; an ad in PARENTS 
pepecion, and possibly you heard the mention on Arthur 
Godfrey's broadcast. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists‘of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
MCKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for _— appraisal and comment. 





(My sales commission is 10%. 


“You must use a crystal ball," writes a new SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST client of mine. "You picked out 
exactly what was wrong with the story—and darned if 
| could. | knew there was something that didn't ring 
true but as usual it had to be you that found it—you 
practically rewrote the yarn for me." This writer, ingi- 
dentally, was convinced he was meant only for the 
pulps—until | showed him otherwise. He and my other 
successful new authors knew enough to discover their 
true markets. They told me abouf themselves when 
they sent me their scripts—and we developed a frue 
literary relationship. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them. Once | decide where your 
true talent lies, we go to town — which is why | have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 
plus of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are |,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5, to 10,000 
words, $| a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 







A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 17, New York 










$500 for best ideas in 500 words on 


THE BOOK || SHOULD 
LIKE TO WRITE 


Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each 
Deadline June 15; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS' 
CONFERENCE 


July 11 to 17, 1949, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short Gertes, 
novel outlines 
no Mss. except ‘according to rules for contests, 
for which write to— 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


410 S. Michigan Ave., 


plays, 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPERTLY DONE 


Quality bond 
Extra carbon 


50c a thousand words 
BERNICE JOHNSTON 








FREE! SCRATCH PADS! 


With Each Order -of Our “WRITER'S PAK” Containing 

20 lb, White Ms Paper $1.75 
500 Sheets 8% x 11 Canary Second Tiss Spillet atten 
100 Sheets 8% x 11 Typewriter Carbon 
Offer Only $4.50 plus 
Ship C.O. D. Reve Mailing Boxes 25c each. 


* WRITER'S SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Ave. 








FOR 


Printed Matter 


that 
tells about 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
Case and Problem 





Studies 





which are the 
Reference Texts 


for all his 


Training Programs 








Write to 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 


OFFICE 


573 South Lake Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 














eer, mystery, romance, etc. Buy photographs and 
some poetry. Payment varies with material and 
illustrations, on acceptance.” 


Contest Cross-Words (formerly Cross-Words 
& Contest News), 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 15c a copy; 75c a year. “We are not 
in the market for any material at the present 
time. Also articles on contesting are no longer 
used.” 


Everybody's Weekly, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Samuel S. Schwab, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 15c a copy. “We want news fea- 
tures and cartoons. Payment, before publication, 
varies according to importance of story.” 

e 

Everyday Astrology, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Victoria Gray, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles of an inspirational nature, or informa- 
tive, with astrology incorporated. No fiction, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Fate, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 2, IIl. 
Robert N. Webster, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want true articles 
on the unusual, strange, mystic, mysterious, un- 
explained, unknown. Must have stamp of authen- 
ticity. Names, dates, places important. Buy 
photographs. Also want true mystic experiences. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance; $5 each for 
experiences.” 


The Field Artillery Journal, 1218 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Colonel B. 
A. Day, FA, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 60c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want technical and 
historical military articles, especially with Artil- 
lery slant, 1000 to 4000 words. Do not buy 
fiction or photographs,and rarely buy poetry. 
Indefinite reports. Payment is approximately 
$7.50 per page of text when published.” 


Fifty Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are 
not in the market for any material at the present 
time.” 


Frontiers, Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th 
and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. McCready 
Huston, Editor. Issued 5 times a year; 35c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want natural history 
articles for the layman, not more than 2000 
words. No fillers. Best to query. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Also use nature 
quizzes. Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a 
word and up by arrangement, on publication.” 
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Future Magazine, Akdar Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
Raymond E. ‘Roberts, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want sports, 
humor, non-fiction articles. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in 30 days. 
Payment is lc to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Indian Magazine, Springfield, Mass., has 
suspended publication. 


The National Guardsman, 400 Sixth Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. Allan G. Crist, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year ($2 dues deduction for members, National 
Guard Assn. of the, U.S.; special rates for quan- 
tity orders from National Guard units). “We 
want stories for young men: sports, adventure, 
etc. Play down sex, drinking, gambling. Also 
articles on general military subjects—history, 
combat experiences, military-technical, tactics ; 
without condescension, aim at intelligent junior 
officers and enlisted men. Rarely buy photo- 
graphs, and only if necessary to illustrate articles. 
No poetry. Report within a month. Payment is 
Ic per published word, on publication.” 


National Home Monthly, 100 Adelaide Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. J. K. Thomas, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want short stories not over 3500 
words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in a month, Payment varies, within a month.” 


National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. Bert Stewart, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; subscription included 
in National Automobile Club membership. “We 
want articles, about 2000 to 2500 words, dealing 
with interesting people or places in the western 
states or the history of the western states. Humor- 
ous treatments of motoring themes. Buy photo- 
graphs just to illustrate submitted articles. No 
fiction or poetry. Report within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1%c a word, on acceptance.” 


Natural History Magazine, Central Park West 
at 79th Street, New York City 24. Dr. Edward 
M. Weyer, Editor. Issued monthly, except June 
& July ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Official organ 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 
“We want articles with a wide range of natural 
history subjects, not over 4500 words. Presenta- 
tion must be popular one that does not imperil 
a high standard of scientific accuracy. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in two or three weeks. Payment is 3c a word, 
up to $5 for black-and-white photographs, $20 
for cover Kodachromes, on acceptance.” 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield 3, Mass. James G. Watson, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a 
year. “We want short stories, 4 or 5 pages. Also 
articles on farming and homemaking in New 
England. Buy photographs to illustrate articles, 
and poetry. 


Reports vary. Payment is 15c a 








INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 
FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry 6c per line, minimum 
$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 
reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St. Norfolk 10, Virginia 











TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent fot a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: |. How to “dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to I0c¢ per word. 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
se!l columns. 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA" is 
a course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer and 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 


Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK. A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 


1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 
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THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual style which is really your 
personality. Don’t destroy this by too-complete change. 
Instead, send me your story and let me help preserve 
this ‘‘style’’ that is YOU. As a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published writer, I think I realize how im- 
portant a writer’s individuality is. Of course | will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities. This ap- 
praisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
lines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
dollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
121 W. 75th Street New York 23, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels and Short Stories 
40c per thousand words 
Free Carbon Copies 


ADDISON ALTON 
1013 Palean St, Keokuk, lowa 














The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


In a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “.. . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ....And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room .. . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays .. . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We THINK the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
Operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Cas 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 




















line for poetry and 25c an inch for short articles; 
feature articles by arrangement with author. Pay. 
ment made 15th of month following month of 
publication.” 


New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles on New 
Mexico subjects only, 1000 to 1800 words, 
Photographs should accompany aarticles at no 
extra payment. Buy prints for Camera Touring 
New Mexico feature, $1 each. Use poetry up to 
20 lines, New Mexico scene, for which no pay- 
ment is made. No fiction. Report in two days; 
to a week. Payment is $10 to $15 per article, 
on publication.” 


Nowadays, 321 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ill. G. R. Blakley, Editor. Issued bi-weekly. 
Magazine supplement distributed regularly with 
306 Midwestern daily and weekly newspapers. 
“We want general non-fiction articles of all 
types. Author usually supplies illustrations with 
manuscript. No fiction or poetry. Report in two 
or three weeks. Payment is lc a word minimum 
and also by individual arrangement, on accept- 
ance.” 


The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Earl W. McMunn, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; $1.00 a year. “We want 
informative and human interest farm stories. 
Should be about or apply to Ohio agriculture. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in about 
ten days. Payment at space rates, following 
publication.” 


Profitable Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kan- 
sas City 16, Mo. Theodore M. O’Leary, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles up to 3500 words about specific 
hobbyists named by name, written in terms of 
their hobby experiences. Should combine hu- 
man interest with enough factual material to 
serve as a guide to prospective hobbyists. Finan- 
cial profits from hobbies should be stressed. Buy 
photographs, but np fiction or poetry. Report 
in 30 days. Payment is base rate of lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Railroad, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
17. Henry B: Comstock, Editor. “We are heavi- 
ly stocked in all departments right now, and 
would prefer not to be listed as a prospective 
manuscript or photo market for the next three 
months.” 


Rocky Mountain Life, 623 Mining Exchange, 
Denver 2, Colo. Phil- Kerby, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
stories carrying the flavor of the Rocky Mt. 
West, past and present, 1000 to 2500 words. 
Also fact historical articles of the Rocky Mt. 
West. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
within a month. Payment is lc a word and up.” 
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Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Calif. Miss Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on philosophy, psychology, new thought, 
history, archeology, science, and art. No fiction 
or poetry. Report within one month. Payment 
is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Sexology Magazine, 25 W. Broadway, New 
York City 7. H. Gernsback, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
only medical-sexological manuscripts. Also buy 
photographs. Payment is lc a word.” 


Sunshine Magazine, Litchfield, Ill. Henry F. 
Henrichs, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want inspirat:onal material 
up to 1500 words. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 30 days. Payment is based on merit.” 


Torch Magazine, 69-70 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. William Sargent, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; $2.00 a year. Veterans 
magazine. “We want articles of special interest 
to Canadians, up to 1750 words. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is up to 2c a word, shortly after publi- 
cation.” 


Trailer Life, 3150 W. Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. Milton C. Hill, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 






short stories to 2000 words and serials of 3 to 
4 installments up to 2000 words per installment. 
Also articles to 2000 words on any subject of 
general interest. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is Yec a word 
and up for articles and fiction and $2.50 per 
photo, on publication.” 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. Offi- 
cial publication of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. “We want feature length 
articles of 1200 words. We cover California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico. Buy pho- 
tographs and poetry, but no fiction. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 3%2c a word and $5 a 
print, on acceptance.” 


‘Juvenile Magazines 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
16. ‘‘We use short stories of about 3500 words 
and articles of 2000 words on subjects of special 
interest to boys,.but we are buying very little 
material and that only of outstanding quality.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“We want factual detective stories from 1500 





to writing success. 


DAY KEENE 





SO YOU WANT TO BE A WRITER! 


If you are smart, you'll dig ditches. If you must write, | can show you a few short 
cuts learned in twenty years of anticipating editorial minds. 


| KNOW THE ANGLES 


Detective Tales .. $300.00 Good Housekeeping $5,000.00 
Dime Mystery . . .§225.00 New Detective . $250.00 
Liberty ... +. $850.00 Short Stories . . $225.00 
Toronto Star. ....:....... $325.00 Five Novels . ; $475.00 
Kitty Keene, Inc.. . $250.00 (Weekly three years)) Black Mask............... $100.00 
Argosy ....... wae... 478.00 Dime Detective . .. $275.00 
Little Orph. Annie ..$250.00 (Weekly two years) 15 Western Tales . $200.00 
ee a ee (By agreement) Jungle Tales . .$175.00 
ee a Pee $200.00 Adventure . $225.00 
King Features .. . $250.00 (Plus Royalty) Avon Reprint $1,000.00 
M. S. Mill (Novel) ... $500.00 (Adv. plus royalties) Street & Smith $150.00 


Unicorn Mystery Book Club — $1,000.00 guarantee, plus royalties. 


Above are a few of the markets to which I have sold over seven million words of pulp 
and slick and radio continuity at rates ranging from one to twenty-five cents a word. Am 
currently between novels and will give you break I never got. 
thousand words, or less, $1 a thousand for each additional thousand words, minimum fee $10, 
novels a flat $25. Check, cash, or money order, must accompany manuscrip's. I'll tell you 
what I think you have and where you can market it. If 1 think you are bad, I'll tell you.so. 
If I think you have it I'll tell you that. If you haven't anything but an idea, I'll short-plot 
that idea for you as I would have written and sold it. No bull. No mimeographed criticism. 
No course. No come on. Just honest, cons‘ructive, professional, criticism. If you read, you 
have read Day Keene. If you listen to radio, you have heard Day Keene. So you want big 
checks and ulcers. I can help you achieve both. Make Box No. 7 and 1949 your lucky key 


Box No. 7 


For $10 for every five 


GULFPORT, FLORIDA 

















Popular FachSn 


36 active 
story-buy!NJ 
magae: Nes . 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
205 EAST 42ND STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














Christian Editors and 
Writers’ Conference 


Philadelphia, June 13-17 


Address: Dr. Ben Browne, 1703 Chestnut St. 





AMANUENSIS 


Manuscripts neatly typed by an expert. 
Free carbon. 
50c Per Thousand Words. 


J. L. KURTZ 


5927 Corona Avenue Huntington Park, Calif. 








| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in Cashing 
checks of $1 to $100. The easi- 
est way to write for pay. No 
previous experience necessary. 


Send for FREE DETAILS. No 


obligation. PY sy 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-18 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











to 5000 words, but no longer. Buy photographs 
to illustrate stories. Report in four days. Pay- 
ment is 2%c a word and $3 per picture, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
17. Donald Kennicott, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories 
that are better, different, and new, for men 
readers. No limitations on length. Seldom buy 
photographs. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment 
varies.” 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c. a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 


” Amazing Dete give Cases.” 


Confidential Detective, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Clifford McGuinness, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“We want true fact detective stories and arti- 
cles, 3500 words or less. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance, and $3 each for photos, on publica- 
tion.” 


Detective Book Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy. “We use several 
short detective stories of 5000 words. Also re- 
print one novel in book form. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Detective Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Everett H. Ortner, Editor. . Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories and novelcttes up to 15.000 words. 
Specialize in crime-adventure type fiction with 
strong characterization, logical plots and woman 
interest. No straight deductive pieces unless 
unusually well done. No photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Everett H. Ortner, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 a year. 
“We .want short stories and novelettes up to 
15,000 words. Specialize in the bizarre and 
eerie. Suspense-crime stories sometimes involving 
the supernatural welcomed. Strong character- 
ization and mood important. Woman interest 
preferred. No photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 22. Ellery 
Queen, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We want short stories of crime, 
mystery or detection, from  short-shorts up 
through about 10,000 words, with an occasional 
novelette to 20,000 words. No taboos in subject 
matter or slant other than those of good taste. 
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Also use reprint material. Report in one to two 


weeks. Payment is $150.00 and up for original 
material and $75.00 and up for reprint material, a X V I 2 
on acceptance.” 


Front Page Detective, 261 Fifth Avenue, New N T K & Z & 


York City 16. Carlos Lane, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 

factual stories from 2500 to 6000 wozds on HPCQE 
crimes, nearly all murders with strong mystery 
element and good action and detective work in 
solution. At present particular stress laid upon Can you read the bottom line? Fine. Your 
ow sn k peso etre neti tage _ eyesight is good. But we're not optometrists. 
ee eee — ee We're agents. So we are more interested in 


especially sought. Buy photographs. Report in ‘ 
Seat a week, essen te Se ode a word and whether you understand the bottom line. 























































A Good Story 


$5 for each photo used, on acceptance.” For the benefit of those who do not possess 
20/20 vision, the bottom line says: A 

Hollywood Detective, 125 E. 46th Street, New GOOD STORY—and it means that 
York City 17. Adolphe Barreaux, Editors Issued Hollywood Studios are not interested in 


bi-monthly; 25c a ccpy. “We want short stories 
with Hollywood locale, 3500 to 7000 words. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


fancy writing, purple passages, or pretty 
moralizing. What they want is A GOOD 
STORY — INTERESTINGLY TOLD. 


And that, in five simple’ words, explains the 
Human Detective, 241 Church Street, New deep mystery of cashing those Ho:lywood 
York City 13. Clifford McGuinness, Editor. checks. 


Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. : ‘ 
“Same requirements and om of payment as Your story may be told either in a straight 


Confidential Detective.” running narration, summed up as a short 
synopsis, or fully dramatized scene by scene. 


Inside Detective, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York All forms sell equally well. 


City 16. Carlos Lane, Editor. Issued monthly ; The Hollywood market is beginning to 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements open up again. So the time to get your 
and rate of payment as Front Page Detective.” story into the studios is NOW! All ac- 
J : 3 ceptable scripts will be offered for imme- 
National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., diate sale to all Hollywood markets at the 


New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. ; 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as FEES FOR READING AND ANALYSIS: Ten 
Amazing Detective Cases.” dollars for any script up to 5,000 words. 
One dollar per thousand thereafter. Maxi- 

New Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York mum, inciud.ng novel length, twenty-five 
City 17. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. Issued bi- dollars. Full length plays, fifteen dollars. 


usual 10% commission. 


monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want Resubmissions at our request — free. NOTE: 
shorts up to 5000 words, novelet‘es up to 15,000 No reading fee for published material or 
words, and novels. Action plot with dramatic, work submitted by full time professionals. 


personal stake pulling hero into it; preferably 
murder theme. No purely deductive stuff. No 
articles needed at present. No photographs. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Revealing Detective, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Clifford McGuinness, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Confidential Detective.” 





Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Hamilton Peck, Editor. Issued 


9 times yearly; 25c a copy; $200 a year. “We MASQUE LITERARY AGENCY 


want current factual murder Cases stressing de- 6678 Yucca Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 
tective work, suspense and drama, up to 6000 
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WRITE TO SELL! 
Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 


Millions of Dramatic Story Plots 


The Plot Genie is endorsed by leading educators in 
schools and universities. it is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their success 
to it. Many new writers have become professionals 
through its aid. Note what they say: 

“I received the Plot Genie and with its aid have 
plotted two stories which sold immediately.""—R. H. 
$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie aid is a 
pretty fair return on a ten buck investment."—G.S, 


If you would succeed in writing, hw need the Plot 
Genie. Send for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN 


Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P.O. Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 











PUBLISHED 
AUTHORS 


WILL HELP YOU 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented Writers help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a colorful, dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situa- 
tions. Make your story move as a thrilling 
vehicle of romance or adventure that will 
sell. 


| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, 
no job is too big or too small. 


Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field, SALES ASSISTANCE. Only 
manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 
Please write details. And send a manu- 
script or two if you wish. 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California, Phone HI 0193 











words; older cases going back to around 1910 
containing same qualities. Also want features 
up to 1000 words on any phase of crime or 
police work with unusual detective work and/or 
ironic or humorous twist. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 3c a word for 
stories and 5c a word for shorts, on acceptance; 
$5 for each photo used, on publication.” 


10 True Crime Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Amazing Detective Cases.” 


Two Complete Detective Books, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Jack Byrne, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.75 a year. 
“We reprint two novels in book form. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $500.” 


Book Publishers 


Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. (formerly 
Whitman Publishing Co.), 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 10. Jerome Wyckoff, Editor. 
“We publish fiction and non-fiction material 
suitable for children’s picture books. Must be 
fresh, lively, of broad appeal, with rich picture 
possibilities, and within two-to-ten age range. 
Authors need not submit any pictures or sketches 
with material. We urge upon all authors the 
wise policy of studying the market and the 
particular publisher’s needs, as indicated by his 
list, before submitting material. Do not buy 
photographs and rarely buy poetry. Report usu- 
ally in one to three weeks. Payment varies, on 
acceptance.” 


The Decker Press (formerly The Press of 
James A. Decker), Prairie City, Ill. James A. 
Decker, Editor. ‘We publish poetry and belles- 
lettres exclusively. Report in about a month. 
Payment on royalty basis.” 


University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Fred E. Harvey, Editor. ‘We 
publish scholarly regional material on the South- 
west and Rocky Mountain region, any length.” 


The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, 
New York City 17. “We publish book-length 
novels of high literary quality and general non- 
fiction books. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Waverly House, 17 Felton Street, Waltham, 
Mass. E. S. Dangel, Editor. ““We want mysteries 
of 60,000 words. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Pay- 
ment is $300.00 ($150 on date of signing con- 
tract and $150 on publication date).” 


' 
Trade Journals 


American Horologist & Jeweler, 1549 Law- 
rence Street, Denver 2, Colo. George Martin, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles pertaining to 
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horology and jewelry, 1500 to 2000 words. Buy 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and $2 per photo.” 


The Cattleman, 1109 Burk Burnett Building, 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. Henry B’ederman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We 
use livestock articles. Buy some photographs and 
very little poetry. Report in two months. Pay- 
ment varies on publication. 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Lansford F. King, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want jewelry articles written in the 
third person and though there are no arbi- 
trary standards, the stories usually run 1000 to 
1500 words. The two main classifications are 
merchandising and management articles. Mer- 
chandising. deals with the relations of a mer- 
chant with his public. Examples are window dis- 
play, departmentalizing or interior arrangement 
of his stock, operation of a special order depart- 
ment in which jewelry creatons are made right 
on the premises, advertising, direct mail or other 
promotion media, setting up a special section 
devoted to baby giftware, or segregation of men’s 
jewelry. The greater bulk of articles falls in this 
category. Management pieces do not touch cus- 
tomer relations directly. Included may be hiring 
and training clerks, office procedure and manage- 
ment, installment billing, or setting up a section 
for reserve stock. Illustrations to accompany the 
text of articles are a must, but they are not 
always necessary in straight news items. Avoid 
posed pictures with an appearance of artificial- 
ity. It is advisable to send two or three photos, 
together with any printed matter that goes with 
the piece, such as specimens of direct mail cam- 
paigns, ad copy or other promotion literature. 
Photographs should be 8x 10, glossy finish. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is 50c an inch 
and $3 to $5 for photos, on publication.” 


The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 11, Mass. Carroll Westall, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles written from the standpoint of the prac- 
tical tanner, or occasionally from that of the 
leather chemist. Only authors with this back- 
ground and experience can write to this audi- 
ence. Others inevitably write from the consumer 
or layman angle, and such articles are inaccept- 
able. No photographs. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment is Yc a word, on publication.” 


Motels & Courts, P. O. Box 551, Glendale, 
Calif. Jean Jacques, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want feature 
articles, up to 1000 words, of interest to the 
motel, auto court, dude ranch, and resort owners 
and operators. Stories of new courts, new im- 
provements, helpful articles on operation of 
motels, new ideas. Also want news of courts 
and owners, new construction, improvements, 











SALES of MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL and 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your 
work MOVING. Haphazard marketing is 
eliminated by our persistent promotion 
of all angles. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will in- 
crease your chances and fil that void 
between author and editor, giving you a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
informat:on. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 


PICTURES SELL JUVENILES 


Commonplace or expensive-to-reproduce illustrations in- 
vite rejection slips, Let our staff of experienced illus- 
trators prepare a functional, dummy for you which will 
help to sell our siory. ‘onstructive criticism on all 
manuscripts. © assignment too smal] to receive our 
special attention, 


H-N EDITORIAL AND ART SERVICE 
1746 No. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

















WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 

is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to inning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My 

course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warrer’s Dioest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


e YOUR MANUSCRIPTS @ 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


Carbon free — Extra first and last page free 
Mailed flat promptly — 50c per 1000 words 
(Discount on book tengths) 


MARGARET R. Coes 
107 East Main St. Uniontown, Penns. 
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sales, local, state, and national associations. Can 
use 2 or 3 photos, glossy finish; prefer 8x10, 
but. can accept smaller if good. Payment is Ic 
a word and up for feature articles, on accept- 
ance; Ic a word for news material, after pub- 
lication ; $1 and up for photos.” 


Optical Journal & Review of Optometry, 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. Maurice 
E. Cox, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want technical and 
feature material of optometric and optical in- 
terest. Buy photographs. Payment is 60c per 
printed inch, monthly.” 


Production Engineering & Management, 2842 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Frank 
Scotten, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “While most of our material is 
staff written, we are always glad to see articles 
concerning the mass pzoduction, metal working 
industry by free-lance writers. Our articles are 
not always heavily technical and we don’t dote 
on involved formulas, but writers must know 
what they are talking about and be able to 
present a comprehensive story w:th mechanical 
drawings, diagrams or photos, if necessary. Best 
chance is with articles on new production meth- 
ods which point up concrete savings over old 
ways of doing things. We must have authorita- 
tive ‘before and after’ production figures. We 
also like photographs which clearly illustrate ma- 
chine operations. We prefer that photos of ma- 
chines show the operator working. It is always 
best to query on a story. At present we use 
cartoon material in our copyrighted feature 
‘Greenie.’ We use one panel each month show- 
ing Greenie as a girl production worker who 
continually gets into laughable situations. Re- 
port usually in two weeks. Our rates are higher 
than average, but they vary with the amount 
of rewriting that is needed to make the article 
fit our editorial requirements.” 


Rabbits and Poultry, P. O. Box 551, Glendale, 
Calif. Jean Jacques, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want feature ar- 
ticles, up to 800 words, of interest to breeders, 
raisers, concerning eggs, meat, and fur, market 
quotations on fur, interesting and unique con- 
struction of coups for poultry and hutches for 
rabbits. Also want advance news of fairs, exhibi- 
tions, associations, new developments, news of 
the breeders, brokers, buyers, and sellers. Can 
use one or two photos, glossy finish; prefer 
8x10, but can accept smaller, if good. Payment 
is lc a word and up for feature articles, on ac- 
ceptance; lc a word for news material, after 
publication ; $1 and up for photos.” 


Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Building, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Dolores Merchant, Editor. Issued monthly, 9 
times a year; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on journalism education only. Writ- 
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ers must have experience in the field. Use photo- 
graphs for covers only. Report in three weeks. 
No payment.” 


Trail-R-News, P. O. Box 551, Glendale, Calif, 
Jean Jacques, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a-year. “We want feature articles, 
up to 800 words, of interest to trailerists, trailer- 
coach manufacturers and dealers. Some travel 
articles if slanted for the trailerist. Also want 
news of trailercoach parks, local, state, and na- 
tional associations. Can use two or three photos, 
glossy finish; prefer 8x10, but can accept 
smaller, if good. Payment.is lc a word and up 
for feature articles, on acceptance; 1c a word for 
news material, after publication; $1 and up for 
photos.” 


The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. T. B. Jefferson, Ed‘tor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
articles relating to use and p-oblems in field 
of welding and flame cutting. Occasionally buy 
photographs. Report in ten days. Payment is Ic 
to 2c a word, on publication.” 


Western Live Stock (formerly The Westerner), 
1832 Curtis Street, Denver 2, Colo. Don F. 
Biggs, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. 
“We want articles of interest to the working 
cattleman and horse breeder—not telling them 
how to run their bus:ness, however. Buy photo- 
graphs in connection with feature material. No 
fiction or poetry. Report within a month. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication, and $2 for 
each photo used.” 


Wood Construction & Building Materialist, 
Greene & Market Streets, Xenia, Ohio. Richard 
D. Downing, Editor. Issued menthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 1000-word arti- 
cles of interest to lumber and building material 
dealers. Buy photographs. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is 16c per inch.” 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th Street, St. Louis 2, 
Mo. Hartley B. Comfort, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We specialize 
in the non-fiction field of free-lance authorship 
and journalism. Use free-lance material on any 
subject of free-lance writing for pay. Material 
must be substantiated by proof of sales and 
written in high degree of reader interest tech- 
nique, slanted toward short article, filler, feature 
and poetry student, amateur and professional 
writers. Usually 1500-word limit. Illustrations 
accepted. Query editor. Also use poetry of 4 
to 8 lines. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yc 
a word, lc for best material, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Monthly, 29 Worthington Street, 
Springfield 3, Mass. Lew H. Morse, Editor. 


Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use a limited amount of articles, dealing entire- 
ly with writing. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment by arrangement.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, rofessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and paper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 3 

Copy with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











RELAX AND WRITE where scenery is inspiring. 
Own garden, balanced meals. Quiet, home-like. 
$3.00 a day. Edna Emerson, Schenevus, N. Y. 
Phone 2763. / 





2 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $1. Black, black and red, 
blue, brown, green. University Typewriter Co., 617 
S. E. 14th Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. : 





CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy of 
the monthly AMERICAN CARTOONISTS maga- 
zine, Market tips—Biographies—and articles on 
the comic art field. rite American Cartoonist, 
WD, 10571 Rountree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





MYSTERY WRITERS MANUAL—Avoid discrepan- 
cies. Technical and scientific facts about poisons, 
firearms, locks, and many other plot-building ele- 
ments. Send $1.00 to Buettner Service, 150 East 
53 St., New York 22, N. Y. , 





FOR SALE—Writer’s Digest, March 1938 through 
December 1948 (three numbers missing). First 
$16 money order plus carriage takes all, with 
bonus of 69 other issues writers’ magazines. 
— 426 S. W. Second St., Fort Lauderdale, 

orida. 





ALL AMERICANS MILLIONAIRES, zoot-suited, 
Benny accent? American conception Canadians 
ludicrous, too. Check Ontario facts, characteriza- 
tion, dialect. Send dollar, question. Flash News, 
Box 11, Guelph, Ontario. 





TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete classified directory 
listing 3806. Every trade, busi » Profession, 
hobby and interest, $1.00. Commercial Engraving 
Publishing Co., 34 North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. 








EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


VACATION CABINS—Beautifully located right in 
mountains, off highway. Fishing, mountain saddle 
trips, scenic hiking trails. Everything priced un- 
believably low to encourage extended vacations. 
James C. Warren, Howard, Colorado, 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you pres- 
tige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 
monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd St., New York City. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—wWrite friendly, interesting 
people, writers, book lovers, aesthetes. Branson, 
Missouri. 


57 GREETING CARD VERSE MARKETS, 25 cents. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

SAVE MONEY on your typewriter ribbons! Full-size 
bottle ribbon renewer and instructions, 29c. 
Donovan, Box 122-EB, Jersey City 3, N. J 


CLIPPINGS ON ANY SUBJECT supplied at reasona- 
ble rates. rite us your needs. Booklor, 601 
Carson St., Ferguson, Mo. 


UNUSUAL HAND-MADE BOOKPLATES—very rea- 
sonable. Send 3c stamp for samples. Maxwell, Box 
648, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California. 


EXPERT FACT-FINDING AND LIBRARY RE- 
SEARCH in Library of Congress accurately, com- 
prehensively done by trained librarians. Reasonable 
rates; prompt service, Library Associates, 9115 
Walden Road, Silver Springs, Md. 


STOPPEROOS: See our ad this issue, Page 74. 
LITTLE PIGEON LODGE. Smokies riverfront haven. 


Writers, artists. Selected few. Reservations. Edna 
S. Draper, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 




















$10 A WEEK writing poems, Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty -$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc, Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


WRITERS’ PARADISE—Dark woods; 2 mi. school; 
bus; mail, $1800. Clifford Stout, Kingston, Ark. 





AT LAST-—SELF-SYNDICATE your own Columns, 
Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics 
—or those of others—to chain of newspapers. 
That’s how O. O. McIntyre and others got started! 
Over 12,000 dailies and weeklies in the U, S. and 
Canada alone. New 19/9 Folio compiled by our 
staff, “How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” 
is the most complete work of its kind. Includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, Etc. Make the established Syndicates notice 
you! Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if 
requested. Gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio if or- 
dered now. Your first sale can more than pay for 
the Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 186, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





SEND ME SIX POCKETBOOKS plus 50c. Receive six 
different. D. Ebert, 1013-D, Birch Road, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 





YOUR 24-WORD ADV. in 40 southwest weekly 
newspapers, $3 50. Details free. M. R. Pennybaker, 
Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 





FREE SCRATCH PADS! See our advertisement, 
page 62, this issue. Writers’ Supply Service. 





NEED VITAMINS? Postcard brings confidential in- 
formation and prices. Vitamin Shop, Box 430-WD, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dun- 
bar, Pa. 





GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer. Year’s 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION! WRITERS—225_ substitutes for 
“said”, one dollar ($1.00). Ward W, Austin, 719 
S. Main St., Elmira, N. Y. 


NATION’S MOST POPULAR Jazz Orchestra Leader’s 
favorite retresher recipe, “A Heater—A_ Booster— 
A Cooler,” $1.00. Tee, Box 295W, Van Nuys, Ca.if. 


RESEARCH—Prompt, Accurate, Exhaustive. Uni- 
versity facilities. Robert McCann, 2400 Durant, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


PRACTICAL BOOKLET: “Versifying For A Hobby,” 
1.00, Bess lefft, 1880 Textile Road,.Ann Arbor, 
ichigan, 


AIR TARGET PISTOL, $495. Mitchell Sales, 2174 
N. Melvina, Chicago 39, LI. 


CREATIVE WRITERS OF CHICAGO extends mem- 
bership May-June to writers of varied interests. 
Contact Irving 8-4578, 6-9 p. m., 4335 North 
Claremont, 


LOVE-STORY CONFESSIONS pay 
Endless source of true-life plots. 
Bowling Green Annex, N 


“HOW TO SET UP AND OPERATE A FEATURE 
SYNDICATE.” Complete, practical, down-to-earth, 
copyrighted plan, $5.00 postpaid. A, Donovan, Box 
122-EA, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine’ tells how. Sample, 10c. 
Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
lots from published stories with p’agiarizing. 
Folio shows how, Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi- 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 











excellent rates. 
25c. Box 92, 








LOVERS’ PIE—Authorities claim ingredients kindled 
fires of World’s Most Famous Love Affair. Recipe 
of this and three more exotic, appeteasing delights 
men can’t resist, $1.00. Patti, Box 295W, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


CANADIANS — Used instruction courses bought, 
sold. Big writers’ list, 10c. Irving Whynot, Box 37, 
Halifax, Canada, 


WRITERS—STUDY YOUR MARKETS! 100 typical 
slick fiction plots analyzed by editor, $1. riters’ 
Circle, 433 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


CHEAP DRUG STORE ITEM quickly renews ribbons. 
Information 10c. Forbes, Box 158-W, Newport 
News, Virginia. 


SEND $1.00 FOR ANALYSIS OF HANDWRITING 
to Gertrude Gressly, 202 E. Park, Pittsburg, 
nsas. 


THIRTY-FIVE copywritten poems, songs and lyrics 
(no music) by Hyman Water, c/o P. O. Box No. 
146, Knickerbocker Station, New York 2, N. Y. 
25c a copy. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money-back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 33, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME typing manuscripts, Our 
folio includes complete instructions, sample pages 
of script, including radio, how to obtain work, 
what to charge, correct record keeping, etc. $1.00. 
Terry Writer’s Service, 1914 Meadow Street, WD, 
McKeesport, Penna. ° 


WILL HEIDEMAN’S FOLIOS on writing _ short- 
shorts, humor, juvenile, true confession and west- 
ern stories. (Markets included.) 25c each, post- 

d. A'l 5 for $1. Henry Goss, 7123 Clover Lane, 
pper Derby, Penna, 


NEW WRITERS, HOBBYISTS, read “The Penguin” 
miniature magazine. Copy 10c. The Penguin, 816 
North Electric, Alhambra, California. 
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GAL WRITER desires t ontact oth 4 
vicinity New York, Boston. ie S-2.° - 


TESTED MONEYMAKERS—68-page book, 25 cents, 
postpaid. Ideas, p.ans, formulas, supply sources. 
oney back if dissatisfied. W. Clay, Box 1063, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


“UNCLE SI + ad THE ee at booklet 
or rie-men Cowpuncaers. $1.00. “Un 35 
N. Euclid Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. er ™ 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. pre.erred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


TEN STEPS TO SUCCESS! Illustrated chart and 
explanations tell you how to be a success in busi- 
ness and social life. $0.50. Scran.on Multigraphing 
Company, Real Estate Building, Scranton, Penna. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


FILLERS AND SHCRT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, J exas. 


BE WISE. CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
ou need “Handbook of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


“SEX IN FICTION,” analysis and guide for writers 
of pulps, slicks, novels. Send dol.ar bill. Box 68, 
Morro Bay, California. 


THE WORLD IS WICE and belongs to you. The 
seven seas are yours to roam, LeRoy Kelsey, Vaga- 
bond Lecturer, returned from West Indies cruise, 
offers his deep-sea Norwegian sailing cutter for 
summer cruises anywhere, or will sell. No reasona- 
ble offer refused. Slip 60, Yacht Basin, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 





CHICAGOAN, part-time writer and pebticher's repre- 
sentative desires contact with Chicago writers of 
both sexes who are sincere about the business. 
Amateurs welcome. Box S-1. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna, 


SECRETS CF YOUTH, $1.00. Specialty Sales, 520 
W. Superior, Wayland, Michigan. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing, selling, we will 
develop your ideas into a well-plotted, emotionally 
appealing, balanced outline. We plot for selling 
writers. Will help you. Send story idea and $3.00. 
jo will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, 

inois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
oe magazine, Page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghest. 
writer. 


SHORT FEATURES that sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


HAVE YOU TRIED OLD JOE? Do you want to 

fide in body? He’s lonesome, too. He’ll 

answer your letter for $1.00. c/o Hemmerich, 6605 
SE Carlton St., Portland 6, Oregon. 


SONGS PLUGGED. New method. Frankel, WD, 1508 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


TOOLS FOR WRITERS, Stop repetitious writing. 
Use 1,500 “Character Reactions—1,000 ‘Saids’” 
of basic emotions. Set, P.P. Writer Craft, Rt. 1, 
Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


GOLD COUNTRY _ LORE — Information, characters. 
Aid to writers. Enclose nominal fee. Allan Hunter, 
Johnsville, Calif, 














FLEXO—For cleaning between the teeth. Better than 
dental floss or toothpicks. Generous samples, 10c. 
Ampie_ supply, 25c John C. Rice, 131 College 
Place, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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WANTED—Backer for Hillbilly comic strip. Au- 
thentic vernacular, thirty-thousand-word folklore 
booklet being serialized by JAMBOREE Magazine. 
Excellent en available. Contact Hillbilly Jack, 
Author, 316 N. Denver, Dallas, Texas, 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, boooks 
new and used; low prices. Wm, Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 


REAL PROTECTION FROM HYPNOTISM—Anyone 
interested write Box 1717, c/o Writer’s Digest. 


UNARRIVED, DETECTIVE SHORTS: Correspond- 
ence, mutual help, Jerry Lessard, P. O. Box 618, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


MONEY FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, rewriting 
newspaper articles for magazines; operate a clip- 
ping bureau. Details, 10c Albert Pitt, P. O. Box 
1207, Glendale, Calif. 








TRY AMAZING MONEY-SAVING PLAN! 25c Theo- 
dore =, 4912¥% Portola Ave., Los Angeles 
32, if. 





PLOTTO — Complete, new condition, $7.50. Bill 


Frazier, Friday Harbor, Wash. 


3,000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Fenna. 








HOW, WHERE TO GET WORKING CAPITAL—It’s 
simple, Instructive Folio, $1.00. Particulars free. 
Rose, Box 3642, Sta. F, Columbus, Ohio. 


“ADVENTURES IN -FFREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING’—How the author makes his 
hobbies of writing and photography pay. 15,000- 
word booklet, $1.00. Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 1, Tennessee. 





POETS—101 Cash Markets for a'l kinds of poems, 
25 cents. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


MY FAMOUS WESTERN BARBECUE recipe. $1.00. 
Chuck Wagon, Lazy T Ranch, 15236 Hesby, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 








HOW SMART ARE YOU? The new Adco Educa- 
tional Rating Exam teases and tests your IQ! Go 
to work on the interesting problems—try to de- 
cipher strange codes. Return completed exam to 
Adco and in a day or two you wi!l receive your 
score and Official Rating. Compare your score with 
friends. Send only 50c (complete cost) to: ADCO, 
vee. 8, Station “P”, Box 123, Brooklyn 12, New 

ork, 





WANTED—Original semi-formal quatrains cortain- 
in — wish. $2.00 each, Box 188, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. 





CROYDON $96.00 SHORT-STORY COURSE for sale. 
Bargain. Ramsey, Monticello, Kentucky, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
orker Magazine” tells how Sample 25- Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


HOSPITALIZED VETERAN WRITER, currently 
Producing love stories interested in solution of 
all type a... problems. Quick, confidential replies. 
Voluntary pay basis. Nothing ventured, nothing 
oe. Self-addressed stamped enve'ope, please. 
im McMahon, Veteran’s Hospital, Legion, Sua. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smita 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 











WOULD YOU PAY ee $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 


Poa ” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 
» Oceanside, Calif. 








ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Do you really want to work at the job of being a 
writer, or are you just a procrastinator who thinks about 
it but doesn’t do-anything about it? lerhaps you have 
written one story and, because it didnt sell, you got 
discouraged. 

re you in any of these categories? If you are, read 
no farther. have no time ior you. All of my time is 
taken up with earnest, sincere people who are willing 
to study and work hard. 


No Readers of Assistants 


When you send me a manuscript, that manuscript gets 
my caretul, interested, personal attention. hat means 
that it gets the attention of a writer whose fiction has 
pppeared in Saturday Evening Post, Coilier’s, Ladies” 
Home Journal and a host of pulps. One of my stories 
was dramatized, had a run on Broadway, a Londo 
Production, a Paris Production, was translated into several 
languages and played pretty much all over the world. 
Then it was sold to the movies. ls it any wonder that 
1 have no time for triflers? 


AIM AT THE TOP MARKET 


It is no more difficult to sell to the top market_than it 
is to land at the bottom. Consider the case of Colin G. 
Jameson. Ile was a worker, not just a wisher. But he 
sold nothing. Then he came to me. | worked with him 
and finally he so'd to Saturday Evening Post nine times. 
He aimed at the top and he worked and worked hard. 
Another worker sold six novels after working with me. 


Original, Exclusive, Unique Methods 


Learn how I coach a beginner sympathetically and de- 
velop talented but unrecognized writers. My method of 
revealing to you the hroad principles of modern fiction, 
as well as the tricks and devices of highly paid writers, 
is used by me exclusively. If you are writing but not 
sel'ing, if you have never done any writing but want to 
and are willing to work, if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FRE 


Writing iy: co. ‘ 
forma fon ab my revealing TWELVE PILI 
WRITING WISDOM. Remember! You t ay careful, 


ge 
interested, personal attention! No obligation. Send today! 


Scammon Lockwood 02 40.270 3. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 











EXPERIENCED WRITERS WANTED, to work on 
order. Dont appiy unless seiling writer. Stuart 
Covington, Columbus, Mi Miss. 


AM PRINTING MY REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS in 
book, Will include few others, share-cost basis. 
Wheeler, Box 44, Fort Worth, Texas. 


BARGAINS IN WRITERS’ COURSES AND FOLIOS. 
= 5 ty ae 24 E. Langhorne Ave., Havertown, 
ay ept. 1. 


“a ieee copy; list price $4.00; 
peng Professor J. ees, 262 Union, Hills- 
e, Mich, 


FIND OLD FRIENDS whose addresses are unknown, 
$1.00 for details. Nothing more to pay for this 
— Louis Rice, 217 Clyde St., Bakersfield, 

if. 


READ WHAT AND HOW (to write), my 11,000- 
word reaction to five years as student, Lestat 
writer, Cut corners which I took the long way 
Book, $1.00, Fred Payne, ‘230 S. Flower St., Apt. 
35, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


STUDY PERSONALITY FOR happiness and success. 
CELESS 





The nent ring 200-page book PRICE PER- 
SCNALITY has helped a 27 authoritative 
chapters. Just $1. Mountain Book Company, 1 


Lafayette T St., Denver 3. Colorado. 


BEG'NNERS ATTENTION! Plots for love stories, 
re each. Counselor, Shadow Lake, Glovervi.le, 
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New Writers 
Let Editors Tell You What Editors Buy! 


This group of experienced book and 
magazine editors will evaluate, criticize 
and help you revise unpublished short 
stories, a ane articles and novels. Work 
of our writers is now appearing in leading 
slick magazines. 

Send manuscripts for prompt consider- 
ation. 


Reading and evaluation fee: 


$5.00—Short stories and articles 
$15.00—Novels 


Associated with long established literary 
agency to market salable material. 


THE EDITORS’ WORKSHOP 


245 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nati 1 Magazi of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. . Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 








TYPING — "BOOK STYLE" 


“Dress _up’’ your story in Sunday, clothes. Manuscripts 
PRINTED on the Vari-Typer! Editors impressed. Boo 


print type. All sizes. Italics, etc. Right page margins 
‘squared’ like book publication. Corrections, of course. 
Good bond, carbon free. ONE DOLLAR per 1,000 words. 


Regular typing: 50c per 1 


THE LETTER SHOP 
109 West 5th Ave, Corsicana, Texas 








STOPPEROOS 


For Authors @ Typists ® Stenographers 


If you use a typewriter, relax! The Stopperoo signals 
when you reach any predetermined place on the page. 
No more running too low on the page. No stopping to 
twiddle the cylinder and look. No retyping whole pages. 
Saves hours of productive time. Not a mechanical de- 
vice. Nothing to think of but your work. Set of 32 
STOPPEROOS, $1.00 Postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
Address STOPPEROOS, Box 9311, Station S, Los 
Angeles 5, California. 
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By Leo Shull 


ALTHOUGH Broadway is not a Circus, it 
has many of the features of a circus. 

The main attraction is live theatre. The 
side attractions are the nightclubs, show-off 
dining spots, honkytonks, and so’ on. 

Broadway is the midway; and when I 
first came to New York in 1939, the mid- 
way so enthralled me that I took an apart- 
ment right smack in its center, on 48th 
Street in a block that had five legitimate 
theatres and two film houses. Although I 
have moved my house, J still have my office 
on 48th Street, and there is not a day that 
I’m not walking the Broadway beat. 

Things are not as lively as before or dur- 
ing the war. People have become more 
serious and less attracted to the honkytonks. 
Nightclubs are empty, the Broadway thea- 
tre’s prices are too high for wage-earners, 
and there is not the thick parade on Broad- 
way these days. Last night at 1:00 a. m. 
the street looked kind of sparse. 

Well, naturally, since Broadway is a 
playground, the playground of the world, 
it has attracted quite a few “characters,” 
and bred its own type of character.” 

There was “Broadway Rose” who, wear- 
ing last year’s coal sacks and army shoes, 
stood outside of Lindy’s and accosted cele- 
brities something like this: 

“Big shot, hey, good looking doll, come 
here. Oh, he’s a kid, gimme a fin, don’t 
run away, look at him.” 

The “big shots,” like Milton Berle, Win- 
chell or DiMaggio, would banter with her 
for a minute, give her a couple of dollars 
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for the benefit of the people watching. 

Then there are the blind, the halt and 
the lame, with mouth organs, banjos or 
little home-made coaster wagons —a 
“pepped up act” to fit the street. 

The streets are full of novelty stores sell- 
ing records, bizarre candy, lace bras with 
men’s hands sewn on them, glittering jewel- 
ry stores selling dollar pins and earrings, 
bingo game rooms, penny arcades. A vari- 
ety of hucksters, tourist traps and get-rich- 
quick “pitch” stores. 

Attracted to this area, like a moth to 
light, come gawkers, cynical percenters— 
and the artist. 

The poor artist, having nowhere else to 
sell his wares, must come to this arena. 

And he congregates in three places, if he 
is an actor, a playwright, a scene designer, 
a director or a producer. 

Sardi’s the dining place of the “arrived” 
artist because lunch costs about $3 a plate. 
The Astor Pharmacy, where the younger 
“unknowns” of the theatre hang out to 
linger over coffee, meet friends and ex- 
change gossip. Looie’s, a bar on 45th Street 
near 8th, where from 9:00 p. m. to 3:00 
a, m., the two classes meet. Beer is only 
10 cents and a sandwich is 35c. 

These are my precinct stations; here is 
where I get news and keep tabs on my 
parish of some ten thousand theatre people. 

In the last ten years, I have deve!oped 
a friendship with some twenty thousand 
people of the theatre; half of them have 
gone, many to Hollywood. If I were to 
suddenly move-.to Hollywocd, I’d be at 
home in Schwab’s drugstore the minute I 
entered, for there is where my friends go 
when they leave Broadway for the films. 

Well, when you have been observing 
thousands of artists (and that is how I 
regard them) for ten years, you are bound 
to discern some pattern. 

The arts have a stupendous attraction 
for people and the finest human products 
are attracted to the arts. 

Every month I see many hundred new- 
comers added to the Broadway scene; some 
come for a quick try, others, for a long 
Stay. 

I see these youngsters with clever minds 








practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background in 
stage, radio and television writing . . . helps 
you with fiction. My students write for actual 
markets. Many sell while taking this indi- 
vidually slanted course. Write today for free 
literature and/talent-finding contest news. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 





TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_professional ves stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. ° charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR weneent 
422 So, Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling 7 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. My ae” cartoons are signed Forest Hills. 





ON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, got W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
POETS! © VERSIFIERS! 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND PERSONAL RE- 
PORT OF YOUR SHORT POEM... $1.00 
Over ten lines — 5c per line 


GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
14 years — critic and writer 
OVERLOOK DRIVE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 





WORDS — LIMITED? 


Yes! For. effective, compelling writing your words must 
be limited by the basic laws of structure (grammar) and 
meaning (semantics). 

We offer a course in applied grammar and semantics 
in the form of expert analysis and correction of your 
ailing manuscript. Take the first steps to real skill and 
facility, and to that elusive goal, style. 


Rates: 75¢ per 1,000 words; 
retyping (optional) 50c per 1,000. 
Send inquiries and monuscripts to 


WORDS, LIMITED 








539 28th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
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WORKING EDITOR 


Who knows what editors want and how they want 
it will read and criticize non-fiction manuscripts 
and offer 


FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
IF DESIRED 


If you have a good manuscript that won't se'l 
there's a reason and | can find it. Rates, 90c per 
1,000 words with manuscript. 


WILBUR W. CLOSE 


42 Pennington St. Oakland, Md. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By Experienced Secretary-Stenographer 
Minor Corrections ¢ 1 Carbon free 
Fast. prompt service—45c per 1000 words 


BERNECE A. STURGILL 
718 East 7th Street Moscow, Idaho 








ATTENTION GAG WRITERS 


You can sell your Rags easily if they are visualized with 
rough cartoons. There an attractive market for good gags 


ed. 
end your ideas to us, and drawings suitable for presenta- 
tion to renee will be prepared by an accepted provessionat 
cartoonist tor a nominal charge of $2.00 each or 3 for $5.00. 
All dra’ oo gs will be returned promptly together with a lst 
of tips of I.kely markets for your ideas. Money order must 
accompany all requesis 

YOU CAN MAKE YOUR IDEAS PAY OFF 

START SEND.NG IN YOUR GAGS TODAY. 

Cartoons Uniimited — Suite 315, Maliers Bidg. 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, titinois 








MAY | TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPT? 
45c per 1.000 words 
Work proof read — Mailed flat. 
Carbon copies as desired. 


VIRGINIA CRAWFORD 
Box 41 Oil Hill, Kansas 











YOUR 


POETRY 


PUBLISHED 


An entirely new printing process now permits you 
to publish a low-cost, small edition (250 to 500 
copies) of your work in professional format, in- 
cluding hard-case, cloth-covered binding, with in- 
dividually designed lettering for cover. 


Write now for 


FREE SAMPLES 


and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 











and handsome faces come to the midway 
with their fresh ideas and their passion for 
the theatre. They will work for an incred- 
ible pittance and struggle against the 
greatest odds. They walk among the honky. 
tonks, the race touts and vulgar pitchmen 
and don’t even get soiled. Even after years 
of this, many do not get swayed from their 
original goal. 

Occasionally the tabloids, with their con- 
tempt for art and people, will get hold of 
a tragedy and blow it up into a sordid 
scandal. Everytime I see the headline 
“actress takes sleeping pills” or “actor 
caught in rubber check plot,” I wince be- 
cause I know when I read on I will see 
the name of some kid who came to ap- 
prentice himself to a craft and could find 
no opening for apprenticeship; the bite of 
hunger or the desperation of a landlord 
caused a temporary slip, and his folks back 
home will make his life miserable. He came 
to New_York to make them proud and now 
he will have that black mark against him 
all his life. 

I have had these same odds. As a 
writer, it took me years before I could make 
a living; several times I had to return to 
business, fortify myself, and then try it 
again. 

Maybe ‘that is why I like to write about 
the optimistic things in life and art. I can 
never discourage anyone. Anyhow, I see 
that every success has been won against 
odds. But where I differ is that I say the 
odds can be removed; their presence is not 
normal but insufferable and should not be 
tolerated. 

For example, for eight years I have 
been watching a couple hundred kids at 
the Hotel Astor Drugstore sit and sit and 
sit. They make the rounds of the producers 
and agents; then, their morale exhausted 
from sitting in agents’ offices, trying to pass 
secretaries, they come back to sit, regather 
their strength and go out again to beg for 
an audition, an interview or just a few 
minutes of talk with a producer. 

Their looks pass on, if they are girls; 
their masculinity and dignity leaves, if they 
are boys, and pretty soon they have to quit, 
failures. Only if they are made of the most 
tenacious material, do they stick, getting a 
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day’s work in film, a two weeks’ run in a 
Broadway show, a modeling job for a 
month, and then back to counter waiting, 
hostessing, night work at the post office. 

Kirk Douglas, now a film success, has 
just signed a contract with Warners guar- 
antying him a million and a quarter for 
the next seven years. He got the break by 
accident, So did almost every other artist, 
as they will themselves admit. 

Is this a sensible way for a society to 
conduct its art department? The best 
talent, in my opinion, is frequently never 
seen on stage and screen. This talent is 
too sensitive and has too much dignity to 
put up with the monstrous injustices in our 
theatre or films today. Take the Group 
Theatre of the 1930’s. The most spectacu- 
lar success of this assemblage of actors is 
John Garfield, who will readily tell you he 
is not the best actor of that group. 

Today an artist has two choices. He can 
say to himself, “I’m really good; I have 
that extra special something; I’m going to 
make good.” He goes his own, rugged, in- 
dividualistic way, like these thousands of 
kids on Broadway do, and maybe, accord- 
ing to statistics, if he is one of 50,000, he 
will make good. 

Or he may say, “If I join with some 
group or dorce and we’ all work tcgether, 
then what the group wins for itself, I will 
participate in.” 

That is what Elmer Rice, Robert Sher- 
wood, and the others did when they formed 
the Playwrights Company. 

In the smaller towns, away from Broad- 
way, it is an even better policy to form 
groups, artistic groups. Since most of the 
readers of this department are not on 
Broadway,.I believe that it is necessary for 
them to join a group. 

When I lived in Philadelphia, I worked 
by myself for some five years, then formed 
a group of actors and writers, and within 
six months we were acting and rehearsing 
one act plays and even made one 16mm 
picture. 

I don’t know why I’ve chosen to be so 
serious today; maybe it’s because I just 
had a son born this week, and I'd like to 
see things better for him than they have 
been for those living in my age. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real ng. 
For full particulars non a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays—20c per page. Poetry, lc a line. 
60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 


5509 Claude St. Hammond, Ind. 
Sheffield 3594WX 








SONG WRITERS 


An ding’ ethical « g offer that s ante 
for itsef. (4) of m songs —_ sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. “Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, ill. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free; 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 








EDITH fl. BLACKBURN 


Fiction Consultant 


@ All work analyzed with constructive ob- 
jectivity in the light of current markets 
and trends by a long successful author 
and instructor of creative writing and 
consulting staff of well-known authors 
embracing all fiction fields. 


@ This is a service for the sincere beginner 
and the occasional seller who wish to 
learn exactly what separates them from 
consistent fiction sales. 


© Fees; Manuscripts under 3,000 words: 
$3.00. $1.00 per thousand words above 
3,000. 


P.O. BOX 3516 
Glendale 1, Calif. 























NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘you are the first agent—who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a@ tangent with beautiful theories, none of 
which were practical.’’ *(name on request) 


Novels - Short Stories - Articles - Plays 
° Write for Television and Radio 
Plays read by Broadway producers 
ANALYSIS - CRITICISM - GUIDANCE - REPRESENTATION 


Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40, 000, $7.00; full length novels and plays. $10.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per - Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOK F 
“To The New Writer.”’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 


Russeli, Kansas 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE } 
for Authors 
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> 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
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book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Short-shorts: 15c per page. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue 














Orinda, California 








SONGWRITERS 
SELL YOUR SONGS! 


Our composing-arranging service can help 
you. For information write: Pleis & Gupiill, 
Dept. C, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 











WRITERS’ REJECTS 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 


We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject. 


Be inning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
eaches Them How to Write. 


Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25c¢ 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N.Y. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
BY FRANK A. DICKSON 
FOR JULY 


1. THE NURSES’ LIBRARY AT A 
LOCAL HOSPITAL. Slant: How the 
books provide an invaluable service to the 
nurses in their studies. Volumes most used; 
keeping the library up-to-date. 

2. FIRST ZEPPELIN FLIGHT, ON 
THIS DAY IN 1900. The speed of pioneer 
aircraft, in both Zeppelins and airplanes; in 
contrast, the speed records of today. 

3. THE MOST POPULAR PET AT 
A LOCAL ZOO. Reasons for the popu- 
larity, as explained by the zoo keeper; the 
pet that is the least attraction; the zoo 
keeper’s favorite_pets. 

4., INDEPENDENCE DAY. How the 
day was observed in your city in the Gay 
Nineties. ° 

5. SLANG AMONG FIREMEN. See 
local “smoke-eaters.” This is good for a 
magazine. 

6. A WOMAN WHO SERVES AS A 
FOREST FIRE RANGER. Slant: How 
her powers of observation have been re- 
sponsible for a reduction in fire damage. 
Number of hours the subject spends in the 
lookout tower each day; how she passes the 
time; worst months for forest. blazes. A 
woman’s magazine should be a market. 

%, OBJECTS LOST IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH. Interview 
church janitors of your city. Keeping the 
edifice in tiptop shape. 

8. THE FIRST JOBS OF WEALTH- 
IEST AMERICANS, PAST AND PRES- 
ENT. Tie in the fact that John D. Rocke- 
feller was born on July 8, 1839. Jobs of the 
subjects’ fathers. 

9. HOW TO POSE, AS RELATED BY 
LOCAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. Slant: Pos- 
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ing, like clothes, undergoes changes down 
the years. The work involved in making a 
wedding photograph. Pictures most difficult 
to take. You might work up this into a 
magazine feature. 

10. INDIAN HOBBIES. Leading pas- 
times of the Red Man on an Indian reser- 
vation in your own or a nearby state; the 
most profitable of these hobbies. This article 
with plenty of illustrations should rate a 
magazine editor’s check. 

11. THE BURR-HAMILTON DUEL, 
WHICH OCCURRED ON THIS DAY IN 
1804. Political duels in your state. Any 
fatalities ? 

12. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
OLD PHONOGRAPIHI RECORDS. The 
oldest records in the collection and how 
they were acquired. Slant: How the records, 
by their types of songs, constitute a history 
of the nation’s tastes. 

13. THE WINDIEST CORNER IN 
YOUR CITY. Do women experience many 
embarrassing moments? ; 

14, YOUNGEST AND OLDEST 
CHAMPIONS IN THE ANNALS OF 
THE HEAVYWEIGHT DIVISION OF 
BOXING. It was on July 14, 1919, that the 
Dempsey- Willard fight was held. Birthplace 
of the various champions. 

15. THE FILM SECTION AT THE 
LOCAL LIBRARY. Slant: The educa- 
tional value of the films to children as well 
as to adults. The many types of films in the 
movie library. Is the demand for the movies 
heavy? A magazine for children or young 
people should be interested in such an 
article. 

16. BACHELOR MEMBERS OF 
THE HOUSE AND SENATE IN YOUR 
STATE. Any rumors of Dan Cupid? Fore- 
most interests of these solons. 

17. A FAMILY OF YOUR CITY OR 
COUNTY THAT HAS TWO OR MORE 
CASES OF BLINDNESS: Slant: The 
varied interests of these afflicted persons 
despite their handicap. Are the persons 
noted for a cheerful nature? 

18. LAST BATTLES OF NAVAL 
HEROES. Today marks the 202nd anni- 
versary of the birth of John Paul Jones. 
Monuments to naval heroes. Why not give 
birth to some magazine fillers? 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests — by 
learning the Secrets. of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars'*—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write now for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
tests now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








ATTENTION WOULD-BE SONGWRITERS 


“Write Your Own Music” shows you how to write 
a popular song by simple, step-by-step method. No 
previous music training necessary. 
$1.25 
NEWMOUNT PUBLISHING CO. 
505 Fifth Avenue Dept. 11 New York 17, N. Y. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 


There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You ma 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
from clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; Wiliiam and 7 College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of m work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better, My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and _in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me_my 
three standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, $3.60; Complete Book of Scansion, $3.60; Poets’ 
Handbook, $1.60, all postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 
Service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 

os 


trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delanson, N, Y. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines, From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing. I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 


ad for particulars 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 


write to sell 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c Per 1000 Words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yatn or two and then “hit your head 
against a rock?” You probably need someone to tell 
ou what's wrong with your writing! I can do that. 
Send me a story, your best one, to 6000 words and I'll 
sell it on 10% commission or I'll Po you how to fix it 
and sell it yourself! Include $2.00 and return postage, 

se. I've helped many writers. If the story 1s good, 
it 7 ghost it for you. Write for particulars and send 
story. 

THE DOCTOR 


1616 E. 4th St, Tucson, Ariz. 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song-poem ed and arranged to 
your complete satisfaction: $25.00. You retain all 
rights to both words AND music . . . Orchestral 
arrangements — piano arrangements — complete songs 
composed for all occasions — recordings — write for 


details. 
E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Connecticut 








ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Then you're probably selling everything you write, and don’t 
need Short-Short Shop service. But if you're an average 
writer, eager to progress, why not let us help you? 

Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words—-$2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing——-$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 











BETTER GRADE TYPING 


A PROMPT, or ore SERVICE TO WRITERS 
— AMERICA 


FIFTY CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS 
RAG we ORIGINAL — WHITE CARBON 
OR CORRECTIONS FREE 


Rediands, Cal. 


DOROTHY SPRINGER. Box 852, 








BE SUPERIOR 


Read Character at a Glance 
Fascinating, Profitable, and I faatenten you can begin 
accurate analysis first lesson. ombination Personal 
velopment an haracter Analysis Course. 12 lessons 
three months study ONLY $7.50 with complete Profile 
Chart_ FREE. Character Analysis Course ONLY $4,50. 


But Hurry. 
INSTITUTE PUB. CO. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. 


Dallas, Texas 











YOUR SONG POEMS 
Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 

Send poems now or write for free booklet 
and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, salle 4 
New York 19, N. Y. 


331 West 46 St. 











19. WIVES OF AMATEUR AND 
PROFESSIONAL MAGICIANS AND 
MYSTIFIERS. Do any of the wives help 
their hubbies in developing new tricks? The 
wives’ favorite acts of magic. Put this into 
the mails for a woman’s magazine. 

20. MONTHS OF THE LARGEST 
LAND DEALS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Largest sums involved in transactions with- 
in the year. Slant: Land sales as an index 
to business conditions, 

21. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
SECRETARY OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATION. Her 
knowledge of law and her acquisition of it; 
her greatest thrills as a lawyer’s secretary. 
Would she like to become an attorney? 

22. TORNADO CITIES IN YOUR 
STATE. Damage of tornados there; tor- 
nado oddities. Are storm cellars still pop- 
ular? 

23. FOUNDING OF THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY, ON JULY 23, 1865. In- 
troduction of the organization in your state 
and also your city; present size in the state. 

24, THE OLDEST MECHANIC IN 
YOUR CITY, IN POINT OF SERVICE. 
Did he work on early automobiles? Has he 
invented any contraptions? 

25. HOW LONG ARE MOST 
TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS? Con- 
tact a tombstone dealer. The longest in- 
scriptions he can recall; the most common 
inscription. Don’t overlook a magazine 
with this story. 

26. A WELL-KNOWN FROG GIG- 
GER OF YOUR COUNTY. Slant: How 
frog gigging amounts to both a sport and 
a profitable business for the subject. His 
largest bag of frogs in a single night; his 
technique. This should stick with a sports 
or general magazine. 

27. THE LARGEST BASEBALL 
PLAYER IN YOUR COUNTY. In 
what department is he most proficient? 
His agility in running ; the most memorable 
day in his diamond career. 

28. DRUG STORE HUMOR. The 
funniest experiences of local drug store 
managers. Unusual requests at drug em- 
poriums. 


29. UNSOLVED MYSTERIES IN 
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AVIATION, AS THE DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF AMELIA EARHART, WHO 
WAS BORN ON JULY 29, 1898. Specu- 
lation by local fliers. 


80. AUTOMOBILES THAT NO 
LONGER EXIST. The oldest cars on the 
market today. Include some Henry Ford 
data, for today is the eighty-sixth anniver- 
sary of his birth. Slant this for a mechan- 
ical or scientific magazine. 


$1. LIGHTING CIGARETTES. Do 
many of the prominent residents of your 
city, including the mayor, put faith in the 
superstition that lighting three cigarettes 
from one match is unlucky? Other super- 
stitions. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE: Mass pro- 
duction pays off in feature writing just as 
it does in industry. 

One way to achieve this mass production 
is through the series type of articles. 

Why not write up the business, profes- 
sional, industrial, and religious leaders of 
your city or, to carry it a step further, of 
your county? Treat each leader separately, 
in several hundred words, and be sure to 
take a photograph of the subject. These 
sketches, amounting to success stories and 
teeming with human interest, could be run 
daily, semi-weekly, or weekly, under a 
standing head. I turned out such a series 
under the heading “People Worth Know- 
ing” for a local newspaper, which, inci- 
dentally, has preserved the stories for nu- 
merous uses, including obituaries. 

The trick in selling a series of articles to 
a newspaper is to dwell upon local or state 
subjects, for the editor receives a world of 
general material from syndicates. Offer the 
editor something—along with photographs 
—he cannot obtain from any other source, 
such as a series dealing with the mayors in 
the section, particularly in his circulation 
territory. 

The same can be done with fire and 
police chiefs as well as sheriffs. In fact, a 
series of articles could be produced on the 
“most thrilling experience” of each sheriff 
in the area. One more good series would 
be an illustrated sketch of each member 
of the local fire and police departments. 
Turning to county officials, you could 


MAGAZINE 
{| helps YOU learn 


to write for pay! 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already write for 
pay, you owe it to 
yourself to send for a 
FREE copy of 
WRITER'S GUIDE 
—the fastest grow- 
ing, most compre- 


FREE 





—— magazine 
of its type pub- 
NO lished. National- 


OBLIGATION? ly known writers 

tell you how to 
get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 
ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 
Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


Wr.ter’s Guide, 200 S. 7th, Dept. WE-5, St. Lou's 2. Mo. 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for special get- 
acquainted rates for your first Ms. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 1, Mo. 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel pave the way to 
success for YO My clients are selling. 1 revise, polish, 


present your book in the most interesting and appealing 

way. Returned to you iaultlessly typewritten, all ready 

for the publisher. One dollar per thou and words. Terms 

arranged if desired. Please send stamp for details, 
EDITH M. NAILL 

Box 7 Gower, Missouri 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript a and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents—l000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. Allinquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








= The MYSTERY of SELF 


Unlock the secrets of self! 
Explore your mental world. 
Receive the keys to the bid- 
den laws of life. Become the 
master of your affairs...the 
creator of your own happi- 
ness. FREE book explains. 
Write: Scribe: J. F. N. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) San Jose, California 


















IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to.make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 

EADING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
thousand. 
Quatity Typing, minor corrections, 60¢ thousand 
Plays and Technical Works by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2443 So. Philip St. Philadelphia 48, Pa. 











Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, adv:ce and 
collaboration. 


Write for contact with appropriate collaborator. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


Manuscript and miscellaneous typing, addressing. 
Neatly, Promptly and Accurately. 
Minor Corrections — Reasonable Rates 


ROSE B. NEUMAN 
802 Venezia Ave. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be ‘ab'e to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material.’ Reason- 








Venice, Calif. 








able rates. Particulars FREE! 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D. 211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

© Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, arti:les, plays, 
prems, ete. 

@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 

© Creative editing. @ Money-making hints. 

We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


MIRACLE DIET 


. * * * 

Contains All Essential Vitamins, Minerals 
Raises vitality, improves sexual power. Unsurpassed in 
overweight, for better digestion, elimination, complexion, 
brain power. Saves lg food costs, ayickly, pene. 
week. Booklet 51. $2.00 with No **Incre: 
Virility.’’ Vols. 1-2 ream Interpretat! 3, Amazing Power 
of Suggestion, One Foot in Hell. Au six "for 33.00. Other 
group offers. Descriptive literature 


ot hh de PUB. co. 
2722 OAK LAWN AVE DALLAS, TEXAS 


SONG WRITERS 


We compose music to song words. Send us_ your 
original poem, Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Comic, 
or any subject, for immediate examination and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING HICAGO 1, 
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devote a sketch to each of them, employing 
the heading, “A Day With — City 
and state officials could be another source 
of continuous copy, not to mention presi- 
dents of colleges in your state and city and 
even county ministerss Better mix city or 
state pride with a series. 

Like newspapers, magazines go for series, 
and a steady writer with an aptitude for 
grouping items can develop a series into a 
long paying project. After a religious pub- 
lication for boys had purchased an article 
of mine concerning a handicapped youth 
who had made good, I fashioned a large 
number of others along the same line for 
the weekly magazine. 

Monuments over the state highway also 
occupied my attention, with the result that 
I wrote a series of articles about them and 
sold these features to a couple of news- 
papers that ran them on Sundays. At an- 
other time I turned the spotlight on the 
governors of my state, converting highly 
dramatic information into a series of arti- 
cles that came out weekly in a local news- 
paper. 

Romance has a place in series, as 1 found 
out more than a decade ago when I sold 
several features giving the romances of 
great persons in that state’s history. The 
same newspaper carried a series of mine 
chronicling the most notorious murders in 
the county’s annals. 

You might put on parade in print the 
state penitentiary or some of the prisoners. 

By injecting a news angle, the writer 
of a series increases the salability of his ma- 
terial. For instance, last year amid negoti- 
ations by the Thomas C. Wolfe Association 
for the purchase of the Wolfe home in 
Asheville, North Carolina, in order to con- 
vert the twenty-two-room dwelling into a 
memorial for the celebrated novelist, I 
gleaned from Wolfe’s brothers and sisters 
enough information and photographs for a 
series of articles revealing fresh data about 
his life and career. Meanwhile, Paramount 
had acquired the movie rights of “Look 
Homeward, Angel,’ and Wolfe’s play 
“Mannnerhouse”” appeared in book form 
within a short time. 

The newspaper series carried me nine 
weeks! 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCES YOU MAY WANT TO ATTEND 





























PLACE DATE REGISTRAR 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony Mrs. John A. Vail, Gen'l Ch'mn 
Del Mar College June 1-14 1114 Seventh Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
Southwest Writers’ Conference Dee Woods, Director 
Driscoll Hotel June 5-7 406 S. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
Short Course in Prof. Writing Prof. W. S. Campbell, Director 
University of Oklahoma June 6-9 University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. Norman, Okla. 
Univ. of Kansas City Writers’ Conf. Gorham Munson, Summer Writ- 
University of Kansas City June 7-17 ers Conf., Univ. of Kas. City 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Writers’ Roundup J 9-11 Mrs. Minnie Timms Harper 
Amarillo, Texas scjinididi 1619 Madison, Amarillo, Texas 
Christian Editors & Writers Conf. Dr. Ben Browne, Editorial Dept. 
1703 Chestnut St. June 13-17 1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Corn Belt Writers’ Conference Mrs. Edith Elliott Kuhn 
Illinois Wesleyan University June 15-17 Illinois Wesleyan University 


Bloomington, Ills. 








Fifth Annual Regional Writers Workshop 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 





Missouri Writers Workshop 
Columbia, Mo. 





Ozark Writer-Artists 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 





Huckleberry Workshop Camp 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Bloomington, Ills. 





June 17 - July 22 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colo. 





.Dr. Wm. Peden, 203 Jesse Hall 





June 20-25 University of Missouri 
1 Columbia, Mo. 
June 22-26 Cora Pinkley-Call 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 








Conference for Young Writers 
Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Ind. 


June 26 - Aug. 27 


Evelyn G. Haynes 
Hendersonville, N. C. 








Mildred |. Reid Writers Colony 
Contoocook, N. H. 


July 3-10 
July 10-16 


Ralph L. Collins 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 








Writers’ Conference 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


July 4 - Aug. 29 


Mildred |. Reid 
2131'/2 Ridge Blvd. 


Evanston, Ills. 











Writers’ Conference 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


July 5-16 


Prof. Brewster Ghiselin 
Dept. of English, Univ. of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Midwestern Writers' Conference 
Fine Arts Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


July 5-22 


Mrs. L. H. Hartzell 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, New York 











Pacific Northwest Writers Conf. 
Univ. of Washington Campus 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


July 11-17 


Alice Manning Dickey 
Suite 540C, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ills. 











Writers Conference in Rocky Mins. 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


July 21-26 


Harold J. Alford, Director 
Div. of Adult Education 
University of Washington 











Ninth State of Maine Writers Conf. 


July 25 - Aug. 12 


Secretary, Writers’ Conference 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 











Adelbert M. Jakeman, Adv. Chm. 














Ocean Park, Maine Aug. 4 and 5 30 Temple Ave., Ocean Park, Me. 
Marlboro Fiction Writers Conference A 14-27 Walter Hendricks 

Marlboro, Vermont > Marlboro College 

Writers’ Conference Carroll S. Towle 

University of New Hampshire Aug. 15-26 University of New Hampshire 
Durham, Durham, N. H. 

Bread Loaf Writers’ C f Secretary, Summer Schools 
ee Aug. 17-31 Middlebury College 


Bread Loaf, Vermont 








Middlebury, Vermont 























WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











I Was a Hollywood Story Agent 
(Continued from page 37) 


wyn’s announcement the following morn. 
ing. Within half an hour I was talking 
to Pat Duggan, Goldwyn’s story editor. 
Kantor, I said, was the only man to write 
this story. And this story, I said, was the 
only one which Kantor, just back from a 
series of missions flown over Germany as a 
newspaper correspondent, would write. He 
thought of himself as a man living on bor- 
rowed time, for there had been a mix-up a 
few months before on an English flying 
field, and Kantor had had to stand by one 
morning and watch the plane he was sup- 
posed to be on taking off without him. 
Later that day he stood on the same field 
watching a sight which he was never to 
forget—the badly shot-up plane limping to 
a landing, and crashing in flames with the 
men who were his friends. Knowing how 
he felt, I had not even bothered to consult 
him before turning down assignment after 
assignment for him. 

But this idea was different, and I knew 
it, and I knew that Duggan, even though 
he was properly non-committal over the 
phone, knew it too. He called me back 
that afternoon. Where was Kantor, he 
asked? In Florida, I said. Could he come 
to Hollywood for a conference with Go!d- 
wyn? I would, I said, call him and see. 

When I got Kantor on the phone, he 
was furious with me. Why was I bothering 
him, he wanted to know? Hadn’t he told 
me that he didn’t want to write a picture? 
All he wanted to do was to get back to 
England. He was so angry he almost hung 
up on me. 

And then I told him what Goldwyn 
wanted. There was a pause, and I could 
feel that the idea appealed to him. But he 
honestly didn’t want to let himself be con- 
vinced. Goldwyn would never make that 
picture, he said. He wouldn’t have the 
courage to tell the truth. I assured him 
that what Goldwyn wanted most of all was 
an honest picture, and that he, Kantor, 
was the one person to write it. I told him 
that Goldwyn wou'd’ pay all his expenses 
for a round trip from Florida, and asked 
only for a two-hour conference with him. 
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If he still felt, then, that he didn’t want 
any part of it, he could take the next plane 
back East. 

There was another and longer pause. 
All right, said Kantor, he would fly out. 
But he doubted that anything would come 
of it. 

The conference with Go!dwyn actually 
lasted less than twenty minutes. The two 
men liked each other at sight; they saw 
eye to eye on the story, and Kantor left 
the meeting convinced that he would have 
carte-blanche to write exactly as he wanted 
to. And then Duggan and I sat down to 
work out a deal. 

Since Goldwyn had given Kantor the 
basic idea, there could be no question of 
trying to make a deal on the basis of his 
writing an original story. He would have 
to work on a weekly salary basis, as Gold- 
wyn’s employee. And the salary would 
have to be the same as the last salary 
paid him for a writing assignment in Hol- 
lywood. There was no way out of this 
impasse, for the war-time regulation 
freezing salaries was in full effect at that 
time. I did think, though, to reserve all 
publication rights for Kantor, just in case 
he wanted to re-write his original as a 
short story or as a novelette. But none 
of us, at that time, had any idea of the 
magnitude the whole project was to 
assume. 

I got a letter from Florida a few weeks 
later. The story was going wonderfully, 
Kantor wrote. Only he had decided to 
write it as a novel instead of as an orig- 
inal story. And because it had come to 
mean so much to him he was trying a new 
medium. He was writing it as a novel in 


‘verse ! 


I called Duggan and read him Kantor’s 
letter. In the long silence which followed 
I could almost see him blanch. 

It turned out all right, of course. Kan- 
tor’s story was as full and as magnificent 





MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent handling. Prompt courieous service. 
All work mated flat. 
Carbon and extra first and 2 pages included. 
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Only 
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N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
iat ks dcceushdiek vs Ju cess eeaheOoas ahve sees shee 














50c per 1,000 w 
Book M: 45c per 1,000 words 
Poetry ” lc per Une 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for you 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels of 
50,000 words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





in verse as it would have been in prose, 
The book ended up by being chosen as a 
Literary Guild dividend. Robert E. Sher- 
wood wrote it into one of the great screen- 
plays of all time. And Goldwyn’s genius in 
every step of the production, and the care 
and money he lavished on the picture, 
added the last touch needed to help make 
it one of the few great pictures ever made. 
But I shall always be happy that it was 
Duggan and not I who had to tell Go!dwyn 
that Kantor was sitting in Florida, on 
Goldwyn’s thousand dollars a week, writ- 
ing a poem. 

There were plenty of disappointments, 
of course. Life was definitely not just a 
series of successes. I worked on many books 
for two and even three years, only to have 
the author leave me and go to another 
agency, in the hope that it would succeed 
where I had failed. Then I would have 
to watch the new agent follow up my care- 
fully laid ground-work, and make the sale 
I would have made if I had still been hand- 
ling the author. Every now and then I 
would go all out for a book which looked 
like a certain best-seller, only to have it 
killed dead by the reviewers. And I made 
my share of silly mistakes too, and I can 
think back on sales not made because I 
stood firm when I should have yielded, or 
of prices I got which were lower than they 
should have been because I got scared and 
gave in where I should have stood my 
ground. 

The golden years are gone now, and so 
am I—from Hollywood, I mean. I left 
some months ago, when I became con- 
vinced that under existing conditions it 
was no longer possible for me to do my 
job there as I felt I must do it. I decided 
to leave it to others to fight today’s tooth- 
and-nail battle for the occasional Holly- 
wood dollar. And I could do what I did 
with a clear conscience—I felt I had some 
reason to be proud of my record as a 
Hollywood agent. 








MINICAM 
25¢ 


For all camera users. 
On sale at all newsstands 
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BOOKS 


After a conscienti 


ae = or a publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER'S DI recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting 
authoritative. All are sold on @ mon 


reading cal are 


ack guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art of Plain Talk . $2.50 
Flesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. ..... 3.50 
owler 
Dangerous Words. .__....... 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 
Don’t Say It..... ER AEROS 3.75 
John "p. any ae 
English Grammar Simplified... . . 1.50 
Jomes c. Fornald” 
. ) eee 3.75 
John Oba ick 
Manual of ight Practice... 3.00 
Margaret ras (oe olson 
Protection and oo eting of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
a at Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
_ "Said" Boo si apenetecages 2.50 

e phistica ynonym”’ 

Bool ee: 
The Substitute for Very”. Pact 2.50 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
ait lh dienes 8.73 

sage and Abusage............. \ 

Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Diesonnry. . oe ao eneadl 1.50 
potas ¥ Words. . aicstonsa ee 
Write It Right JETER eee ae 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning . 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction................. 2.50 
a a Rodell aM 
riting Detective ystery 
NE. aoa cces-wos ace nai 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
wate oon a Faenewtens 2.50 
Best 
Waits nay Balk 5 Fiction. ........ 2.50 
itney 
ATS P 2.00 


Written the S Seven Story 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


The Magazine Article 3.50 
Crawford 
Magazine Article Writing. ...... 3.25 
Brennecke 
— ue in Article Writing ... 3.00 
Ww and Salling Special 
rine an in 
Passare Articles . 4.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher ‘etapedoand 
Syndicate BN ea. Sass o4 50 
Photo Almanac eee ees 1.75 
OS err ere $.50 
Matheu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Nov Writing......... 2.75 
Technique of the Novel........ 3.50 


PLAY WRITING 
How to Write a Play 


Finch 
ed for Broadway 


Pointers on Pla iting 
Josephine Niggli 
Technique ol oplay 

Writing 
Vale 
Write That Play. . 
Rowe 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Anntosie of i an Short Story 
omy (ery 
101 Plots Used # Abused 
Toun 
a ow to Have a Brain 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified 
eath 
36 Dramatic Situations 
Geor, a Polti 
Writers: s Plot 
Mild be 1. Reid 


POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
_ and Technique of Writing 


Cn Clement Wood — D 
mplete ymin; jictionary. . 
en Wood 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 
Anne Hamilton 
Seven Principles of Verse 
nne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Woo 
Verse Writing Simplified 
Robert K. Buell 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
Writing and Selling weed 
rd Verse 
une Barr 
Writing Light Verse. . 


ichard Armour 


RADIO WRITING 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 


Wana 5 
Ralph Rogers 
How to S and Write for 
Radio . : 
Alice Keith 
How to Write for Television 
Doug Allan 


More by Corwin 
Norman Corwin 

Pointers on Radio Writing 
ag rns ”" gli 

oe aga ow to Write 


Art Montes 
Professional Radio Writing 
Albert R. Crews 





Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
2.50 Carl Warren 
Radio Writing 4.00 
2.00 Max Wylie 
2.00 SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own 
RRR Ee 1.3 
3.50 Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts ...:... 2.00 
$.00 Foy Evans 
Narrative Téchnique............ 3.00 
omas Uzze 
Pulp Fiction.... ........ 1.00 
1.00 Robert Turner 
Short Story Writing for Profit 2.00 
1.25 Blackiston 
Write the Short Short . 3.50 
Elwood 
3.00 | Writers: bis Short Shorts . 3.00 
Mildred I. ‘Reid 
25.00 | Writing Ma: Fiction....... 2.50 
Campbell 
2.50 | Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 
’ 
- MISCELLANEOUS 
2.50 | Art ot Useful Writing 2.25 
B. Pitkins 
Best — Yank 3.50 
Characters Make Your Story. . 3.50 
. 2,00 Maren Elwood 
“< ee 1.00 
ee... Oe 3.00 
. 2.50 Alfred Dashiel 
Indirections __. or 2.00 
2.01 Sidney Cox 
Let’s Write About You 2.00 
2.00 Chas. Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
1.25 Walter Des Marais 
The Mind in the Making 1.50 
2.50 . Robinson 
My Last Million Readers 3.00 
3.50 Emile a a 
The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
1.50 Pearl Ragers 
: alty /—~ Bs of hae oan 2.00 
0 uis DeJean 
- Stones ‘ou = Ja REE 4.0 
1, ‘ rsay 
Trial and Error .............- 3.00 
2.00 wesk te Wegeierd 5.00 
eee oe ; 
Mesigvie ©, Esti @ 
obert 
Working With Mente 1.50 
1.00 avette 
Writers: nae Yourselves 2.00 
Mildred 1. + o 
3.50 | Writers: Here’ ite 1.00 
Mild red I Reid, 
2.75 | Writers: Learn to Earn........ 2.50 
"Mildred 1. Reid 
3.00 | Writers: Make It Sell ......... 2.00 
“Mildred 1. Reid 
2.00 Welting Non-Fiction .......-..- $.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
The Vi * of Fiction .......-. 8.50 
6.00 7 z 0 gum .2n 
riter’s Paper it m 
4.00 | The Writing Trade............- 2.50 
Paul R. Reynolds 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 


For which I enclose . 


Name .... 





Address 
City 














Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting ; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 


More that Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
— fee to be arranged. 

technical books: ‘‘Writing for a Living” (cloth, 


oth 3008. es) $2. “yg **How to Publish fe gel ’ (pa er) 
; Atomic Short Story Technique’’ (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


AUTHORS! 


Will a your manuscripts according to the best 
form ; will return them in flat, neat packages. All work 
cash in advance; rates, 35c per thousand words; 50c 
per thousand when minor grammatical errors and 
spelling are corrected. Return postage must be included. 


MRS. MARY BURNS 
546 Conneaut Ave. Bowling Green, Ohio 














Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


os OBLIGATION 
FREE r 


tted to reliable publisher. 
ELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 
30 Church St., Suite 439 ‘the York 7, N.Y. 











*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


+ WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
we trained composers~and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writ:n = 7 Send us your words 
for free examination and details 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


And Then There Were None 


(Continued from page 13) 


honored name, a name that meant fair and 
prompt payment, a name that spelled thé 
best in editor-writer relations. Their record 
in the slick line is the same. 

We mentioned before that it was awfully 
hard to kill a chain. Their executives are 
having that trouble right now. Four pulp 
titles, including two that are known in the 
trade as “basics” (Western Story and Detec- 
tive Story) will pass into public domain two 
years after the titles have been used peri- 
odically for the last time. Several pulp 
publishers have made offers for these titles; 
none, to date, have been accepted. We 
have been advised that the Street and 
Smith “annuals,” which have almost as- 
sumed the status of anthologies as the best 
in their field, have not been killed; nor has 
a decision been reached not to extend the 
life of the four pulps via an annual. On 
this slender thread hangs four titles. 


In addition to the Street and Smith 
women’s slicks, Air Trails Pictorial and As- 
tounding Science Fiction continue. 


One of the largest pulp paper publishers 
commented on the entire matter as follows: 


Answering your telegram of just a few minutes 
ago, I don’t think any of the pulp publishers are 
surprised that Street & Smith have dropped theif] 
pulp titles. These magazines have continued to] 
drop in circulation over a course of many years 
Obviously, this move will tend to strengthen oufy 
position, because it removes another factor of9 
competition. However, the Street & Smith pulps} 
did not have much circulation. Apparently, most 
of the Street & Smith energies were directed to- 
ward their slick paper magazines and this move 
strengthens their position. 


JUST PUBLISHED: SHORT-SHORT STORIES BY ROBERT OBERFIRST 


During the past ten years I have sold a great many short-shorts to national syndicate markets under my own by- line 


and under my pen name. 


necessary in the writing of salable syndicate short-shorts. 


I have selected 28 short-shorts which in my opinion are the best of the stories during the 
past decade and representative of syndicate short-short fiction. 


The book also contains 10 cardinal elements which are 


POSTPAID — $2.00 
Send your Order for This Valuable Book Now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


P. O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 


ort-shorts up to 2 
en to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


ubl shed deosidieot. 
you think should se!l, by all means let me try it for you in the current popules markets. 
- en for all types of serials and novels, syndicate co'umns and verse fil 

000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5, ,000 words; serials and novels, $1 
Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Ceandion. 20% on fore'gn sales. 


If you howe written a short-short which 
Markets are also wide 
fees: $2 for 
—m. 


and handling 
articles an 


ers. Readin 


Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Story: $2.50" 
P. ©. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 





ith pulps 


‘, most 











PERSONAL NOTICE 
for YOU!!! 


Do you put your yarns on a shelf just because you have had a few rejections? If so, this 
notice is for you! Because IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WRITING WITHOUT SELLING 
the D’Orsay Service has the answer to your problem. 

Here is what one D’Orsay client has to say: 

“What I like most is that you don’t deal in barren flatteries or nebulous generalities. You 
tabbed your finger on the sore spot. Tore the whole thing to pieces. Then proceeded to call 
a spade a spade. Your profuse marginal comments, suggestions, hints, and pointers, as well as 
your interlineal and structural corrections, not only whetted by literary appetite but have also 
simplified and clarified many a perplexing problem.” (*) 

(*) Name on request. 

Send for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE” which 
is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives full details of how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, 
and contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket-book. 
It describes, too, the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COL- 
LABORATION SERVICE, which you should investigate if you really want to learn the 
“tricks of the trade” so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 





-@ — 


Complete Writer’s Kit 


(Nationally Advertised) 


Consisting of All These Items: 
@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The Nature of the Short Story. Setting, Atmosphere, 
Short Story Plots and Their Development. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

Lifelike Characterization, Dialcgue, and Description. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value: Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader's Doubts, Etc. 


Gi " Tr 141, 





Viewpoint and Visualization. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING 
The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive workable blueprint of how to build 
salable stories. 


PLOTCARDS — THE PERFECT PLOTTING DEVICE 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at least 150 words each—and supplies them 
FOREVER AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and nothing could be 
simpler to operate. You simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton 


outline, a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


THE FORMULA IN MODERN WRITING 
A series of analyses of the "formulas" used in writing the various types of fiction 
and non-fiction. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





Help For Writers 


EVERYWHERE 


EGARDLESS of where you live in 
America, I am as near you as your 
mail box. The same postage that takes 
your manuscript 20 miles will also carry 
it 2,000—and almost as quickly. My 
clients live in all the 48 states, and, thanks 
to the wizards of speed who expedite our 
mail, distance has never been a barrier. 
If your first aim is to secure competent _ 
help from one who reports promptly, send 
your work to me. : 

Another vital factor is the knowledge that your consultant has 
the professional experience and personal integrity that he claims. 
Find out for yourself who he is, what he has written and what he 
is doing for his clients. I invite you to investigate me through any 
national writers’ organization, the editor of any prominent writers’ 
magazine, or any ethical agency reporting on people who advertise. 
No honest advertiser will object to your having a look into his back- 
ground. Think this over. 

I offer no printed courses. I provide STORY ANALYSIS, 
MANUSCRIPT EDITING, INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION, 
COMPLETE REVISION, or whatever your special needs may 
indicate. In other words, my help is shaped to fit your writing prob- 
lem. Write today for my free folder entitled “Literary Help,” and 
include any information you wish to give concerning your present 
writing activities. 





For a sample of my writing, see 
“Evolution of the Short-Short" in the May 
issue of The Author & Journalist. 





Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








